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These Machines c 
NOW ON. EXHI 
improvement upon 
SEWING MACHINE, 
EIGHTY THOUS. 


This NEW FAM 
and finish, incomparabiyg 
RAPID, and yet 
thoroughly perfected Machine 
furnished with a PATENT TUCK 
cessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, pone aero of shi 
collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corset 
linen and silk "goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c, 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out should not fail to see the 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 


LIveRPOOL. . . 30 Bold Street. GLASGOW .. . « . 65 Buchanan Street 
MANCHESTER , . 103 Market Street. DUNDEE... . . .« 28 Reform Street. 
NEWCASTLE . 6 Northumberland Street, 69 Grafton Street. 
NORTHAMPTON , 13 Sheep Street, BELFAST. . . « « . 7 Donegal Street, 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


MAKING THE 


CELEBRATED ELASTIC 


OR 


Work, with less trouble, than any other, 


IN ADDITION TO 


a Sal Hemming, Felling, ' Tucking, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, Binding, 
and Braiding, 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 
“INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


150 Regent Street, W., & 59 Bold Street, Liverpe- 


kz 
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DOUBLE-LOCK STITCH 

= <5 Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and Handsomer} 

— 


RELIGIOUS STATUARY, 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED MATERIAL. 


Messrs. BURNS and Co. have the pleasure of announcing that they 
have just ready a supply of entirely new Decorated Images in a mate- 
riul equal in durability to stone, and capable of resisting damp—a 
desideratum hitherto unattained. The Models of many of these Images 
are quite new, and the prices are also below those usually charged. 


Among the subjects is an Image of 
THE SACRED HEART OF OUR LORD, 


5 FEET HIGH, 
WITH A FIGURE OF 


BLESSED MARY ALACOQUE, 


KNEELING, 
COLOURED AND DECORATED. 


Price 35 Guineas.—The same in larger and smaller sizes, 


This is a new and beautiful subject, and will attract much attention. 
It should be in every church where Devotions to the Sacred Heart 


are practised. 
A variety of other eubjocth — MADONNA, ST. JOSEPH, 


ST. ANNE, PIETA, NATIVITY GROUP, MATER DOLOROSA, 
| &c. &c.—are also on show, and others are in preparation. The fol- 
lowing are part of the series: 


BAPTISM OF OUR LORD BY ST.JOHN — ST. NICHOLAS (various sizes). 


ST. MARTIN (do.) 

ST. JOHN EVANGELIST 

ST. LAWRENCE 

ST. HUBERT (various dani) 

ST. FRANCIS OF SALES , 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 

ST. PETER—ST.PAUL. . 

ST. AUGUSTIN (various sizes). 


(for a Baptistery) ° 
JESUS BLESSING CHILDREN ° 
HOLY FAMILY (Group) 

ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
ST. PHILOMENA 

ST. MARGARET 

ST. THERESA . 

ST. CATHERINE 

= ST.URSULA 

mST. CECILIA . 


fine Art Warehouse, 17 & 18 Portman Street, W. 


a 4 
ft, in. 
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PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 


OR, ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DR, PUSEY’S “ EIRENICON.” 
FIRST SERIES. 


By Rev. T. HARPER, 
Professor of Theology in the College of St. Beuno, North Wales. 


copla mparov piv ayh eorw, eipnuixh. 


Sr. James iii. 17, 
ConTENTs: 


I, Introductory Essay. | III. Transubstantiation. 
II. The Unity of the Church, IV. The Immaculate Conception. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
B Drama, in Three Acts. 


By tHe REV. ALBANY J. CHRISTIE, S.J. 
Price Sixpence, 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“ He shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 


A new and beautiful Statue of Our Lord as 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


well adapted for an Altar or a Niche, may now be had of Messrs. Burns, Lampert, & Oates, Portman Street, 


Better finish . ° 212 6 
Painted stone colour, and gilt . . . 8 8 0 


LITURGICAL HYMNS 


FOR THE CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE YEAR, 
SELECTED FROM THE OFFICES OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

And so Translated into English as to be adapted to 
OW and Pew Church Music. 


By FRANCIS TRAPPES, 
Catholic Priest. 


The Music Edited by 
WILLIAM J. MAHER; 8.J, 


“T will sing with the Spirit; I will sing also with the understanding.” 
1 Oor, xiv. 15, 


LONDON: R. BUTLER, 6 HAND COURT, HOLBORN; JOHN PHILP, 7 ORCHARD STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, 
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LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE, 


Nouvelle Série.— Septiéme Année, 
Xe VOLUME. 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 31 Aoitit: 


I. Les Transformations de l’‘Amour Chrétien.—Etude morale. 
II. De l'Instruction Publique en Orient 
III. Du Droit de Propriété (fin).—L’ Hérédité 
IV. Les Souffrances du Doute ° 
V. Société d’Economie Charitable—Séance du Lundi 14 Mai 1866: 
1, Le credit de la charité en —2. des 
Associations populaires 
VI. Les Bénédictins d’Italie . ° ° 
VII. La Poésie Epique au Moyen Age . 


VIII. 


IX. Bulletin de Bibliographie, 


. Revue Littéraire—La Crise actuelle du ‘Langage Francais: 1. Les 


Excentricités du langage.—2. Le Dictionnaire de la langue ver'te. 
—3. Les Précieuses du jour.—4, L’ Anglais a Paris.—5. Grand 
Dictionnaire des synonymes de la langue frangaise; par M, AN- 
TONIN RoNDELET. 

Chronique du Mois, ***, 


AMEDEE DE MARGERIE, 
BELIN. 

FreEpERIC Passy. 

MAXIME DE LA ROCHETERIE, 


Henri AMELINE. 
G. A, 
CHARLES BARBIER, 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE D’ADRIEN LE CLERE er Cig, 
Imprimeurs de N, 8S, P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché¢ de Paris, 


CassEtTE, 29, Pres SAINT-SULPICE, 
Abonnement pour [ Etranger un an, 25 francs, 


St. Joseph's 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


Cerms of Subscriptions : 


£ & 


d. 


One Volume atatime. . .... . . 010 6 per annum. 
NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS, 


All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in. 


N.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 
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VISITORS 


THE SEA-SIDE, 
Tourists and Travellers, 


GUNS And others, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


a most refreshing beverage for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discoloration 
fly before its application, and give place to a healthful purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.—Price 4s, 6d. and 8s, 6d, 
per bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a tendency to fall 
off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the 
hair, beyond all precedent.—Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d, (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


a White Powder, ommynnnnne of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the teeth a 
= whiteness, frees them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firmness, and to the 
‘breath a pleasing fragrance.—Price 2s. 9d, per box. 


SoLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 
37 DAVIES STREET, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 

1, Converts who desire further instruction. 

2. Ladies seeking a temporary home. 

3. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations. 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 
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NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


[ue Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 

, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one —— per month will keep it in 


ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. ‘Testimonials from Artistes of the 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 

JOHN GOSNELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a 1-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Asscessgs, 
Pites.—Unvarying success attends all those who treat these diseases according to the simple printed 
directions wrapped round each pot and box. They are invaluable to the young and timid, whose bashfulness 
sometimes endangers life. A little attention, moderate perseverance, and trifling expense, will enable the most 
diffident to conduct any case to a happy issue, without exposing secret infirmities to any one. The Ointment 
arrests the spreading inflammation, restrains excited vessels, cools the overheated skin, alleviates throbbing 
and’ smarting pains, and gives great ease. The same directions also clearly point out when and how Hollo- 
— Pills are to be taken; their purifying and regulating powers may assist by adjusting and strengthening 
the constitution. 


CASO SCHOLASTIC AND LITERARY AGENCY, for Tutors, 


Governesses, Secretaries, Amanuenses, Companions, School-Assistants. Translations, and every descrip- 
tion of literary employment. 152 Kentish Town Road, Camden Town, N.W. Office hours from 10 to 2, All 
letters of inquiry to enclose 12 stamps for correspondence. 


WHO IS YOUR DOCTOR? 
I DO NOT REQUIRE ONE SINCE I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Now ready, price 8s, cloth, or 9s. gilt edges, 
VOLUME IV. (JANUARY TO JUNE 1866) OF 


THE MONTH: 


A MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


Vols, I. to III. may still be had, price 8. plain, or 9s, gilt edges. 
*,* As several of the late Numbers are almost entirely out of print, Subscribers who wish to complete their 
sets should apply at once, 


The July Number (beginning Volume V.) contains the first chapters of a new Tale by Lady GrorGiana 


FULLERTON, entitled 
A STORMY LIFE; 
OR QUEEN MARGARET’S JOURNAL. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


N.B. The Editor’s Office is at 50 South Street, Grosvenor Square; from which address Subscribers paying 
a half-yearly subscription of 6s, 6d, in advance are supplied with the Numbers, post-free, on the day of publi- 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


CRINOLINE. 


LADIES SHOULD AT ONCE SEE 
THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, 


which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very latest fashion. 
Observe the name, “ Tomson,” and the Trade Mark, “ A Crown.” 
Sold every where. 


COMPTOIR UNIVERSEL D’IMPRIMERIE ET DE LIBRAIRIE 


V. DEVAUX er 


BRUXELLES. 
(a Londres chez Burns et Lampert, 17,18 Portman Street; chez Triisner et C1x., 60 Paternoster Row.) 


NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


Religion, Politique, Histoire, Economie Sociale, Littérature, Sciences, Beaux-Arts, Correspondance 
Internationale, &c. ; 


12 livraisons gr. in-80 par an. Prix de l’abonnement annuel pour l’Angleterre, fr. 18, 


MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 


20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Vestments, Frontals, Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, 
Cinctures, Birettas, Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, &c. 

ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER GROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS, STATUARY, &c. 
Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 
Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damasks, 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 
Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 

*,* A beautiful Assortment of Statuettes in the finished plastique. Subjects: The Ecce Homo, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED 


FOR 


THE LONDON, COUNTRY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c., 
BY 


G. BLAND, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
27 ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, E.0. 
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Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.—“IN CHANCERY.” 


ICE-CHANCELLOR WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cottis BROWNE was un- 

doubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 

J. COLLIS BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no 

other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864.—The Public, therefore, are cautioned against 
using any other than Dk. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body. 

From J. M‘Gricor Crort, M.D., M.R.C., Physician, London, late Staff-Surgeon to H.M.F. 

“ After prescribing Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, for the last three years, in severe cases of Neuralgia 
and Tic Doloreux, I feel that I am ina position to testify to its valuable effects. Really in some cases it 
acted as a charm, when all other means had failed. Without being asked for this report, I must come for- 
ward and state my candid opinion that it is a most valuable medicine.” 

No home should be without it. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., by 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
88 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., SOLE MANUFACTURER. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp. 

Eart Russet has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept, 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be CHLOROpyYNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
I es saved several lives.’ ” 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the OnLy remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

‘ bo ee demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price; it is now sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
s, 6d., and 11s, 


BY ROYAL 
COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 


ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos, 
1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points, 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points, 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points. No. 810, new Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No, 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292, 
with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603, 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 


Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham; 91 John treet, 
‘New York; and at the London Depét, 37 9 Street EC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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Facordaire and the Order of St. Dominic. 


Lacorparre’s second journey to Rome, and his occupations in the 
Holy City, are related for us by himself in his letters to Madame 
Swetchine. It appears that that prudent and valued friend hardly 
understood his motives in retiring so suddenly from the great posi- 
tion which he had gained by his Conferences in Paris; and it is 
possible that the idea which in the end took possession of him, that 
it was his vocation to become a Dominican friar, and restore the 
Order in France, was one which he instinctively kept to himself in 
his intercourse with her, At all events, we find no mention of its 
growth in his mind in these letters; though, from the Memoirs dic- 
tated by Lacordaire shortly before his death, it appears that it was 
long and anxiously pondered and debated with himself. 

He arrived in Rome towards the end of May 1836. It was the 
Eve of Pentecost, and he hastened at once from his inn to pray at 
the shrine of St. Peter. A few more days saw him settled in a 
lodging in the Via di 8. Nicolo ai Cesarini, not far from the Gesi, 
at which church he always said Mass. He gives a glowing account 
of his cordial reception by Gregory XVI., and counts it as one of 
the chief points that he has gained, that he was on the most friendly 
and intimate terms with the Jesuits. They placed their library at 
his disposal, and brought him themselves the books which he wanted. 
Pere Villefort he chose as his confessor, and Pere Rozaven—of 
whom Mgr. Dupanloup afterwards said, that since Bossuet, the 
French Church had never possessed a more consummate theologian 
than him—took him cordially by the hand. He studied the work 
of Petavius with avidity,—“ouvrage trés- estimé,” he says, “ qui 
résume toute la théologie des Péres de l’Eglise, et qui tient lieu 
d’une masse effrayante de lectures.” He found there many con- 
firmations of thoughts which had been in a manner instinctive to 
him, as well as much that enlarged with new revelations his theo- 
logical ideas. He speaks with delight of his visits to some of the 
shrines in the neighbourhood of Rome, the Madonna of Genazzano, 
and the spots consecrated by the memory of St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica at Subiaco. Tivoli pleased him but little; and his en- 
thusiasm was reserved especially for the Campagna, over which he 
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loved to roam alone. He seems to have lived in great retirement ; 
but he went to Rome quite at the end of the season for visitors, and 
his earliest letters were written in the months in which every one 
who can be absent from the city leaves it. He made, however, 
one or two useful acquaintances. M. Blondel van Culenbreck, the 
Belgian Chargé d’ Affaires, introduced him to Mgr. Capaccini, Sosti- 
tuto of the Secretary of State, from whom he always received great 
kindness and assistance. He was of course already known to Car- 
dinal Lambruschini. 

The first ruffle to his repose came after a few months. Towards 
the end of 1836 M. de la Mennais—whose name had so often been 
used by the adversaries of Lacordaire to frighten those who were 
disposed to trust him—published another violent attack on the 
Holy See in his Affaires de Rome. It professed to give an account 
of the dealings of the authorities at Rome with himself and his 
former associates. It was one of those explosions of violence which 
carry with them their own answer ;* but it caused great disquict to 
Lacordaire, as he had been one of De la Mennais’ companions at 
the time referred to, and it gave occasion to intrigues which had 
some influence on his future course. He was at once inclined to 
write something which might seem not so much an answer to the 
work, as a declaration on his own part of entire separation from its 
author. He determined on addressing his Lettre sur le Saint-Siége 
to the young men who had formed his audience at Notre Dame. 
The Letter was written by the end of 1836. Lacordaire submitted 
it to Mgr. Capaccini,—by whom it was no doubt privately shown 
to the Pope,—and to others at Rome. It was quite approved of 
there.- In fact, Lacordaire’s sojourn in Rome, and the sincere 
devotion which he on all occasions manifested to the Holy See, had 
quite done away there with any prejudices that might have remained 
against him on the score of his connection with the Avenir. This 
was not altogether the case in Paris. Itis impossible quite to under- 
stand the rancorous feeling which appears to have existed against 
him in some minds, without taking into consideration the deep 
wounds which had been left by the Revolution and the events which 
had succeeded it. There had been an entire overthrow both of 
Church and State, in the course of which streams of blood had been 
shed, the whole property of the Church confiscated, and the great 
mass of her best clergy driven into exile. Then had come the 


* Madame Swetchine writes of part of it to Lacordaire, “Si j’osais, 
javouerais y voir signaler l’hypocrisie telle que peut la créer la haine. Il 
n’y a qu’un ange et qu’un prétre qui puissent tomber si bas.” Correspond- 
ance, p. 90. 
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restoration of religion by Napoleon; the Holy See had been forced 
by the exacting spirit of the conqueror to go to the utmost possible 
limits of concession, for the sake of delivering the Church from 
persecution. The result had been the Concordat, the establishment 
of a new hierarchy,—to which the displaced Bishops submitted nobly 
indeed, but not without pain,—and the organic laws, never accepted 
by the Holy See, but still enforced by the secular power. All this 
could not pass without leaving a thousand elements of division of 
feeling on matters of lesser importance. It is the praise of the 
Catholics of France—it may be said to be a proof furnished by 
them of the supreme power of the Catholic religion over its children 
—that all these elements did not rise to the surface and show their 
influence in open dissensions, when, on the return of the Bourbons, 
the attempt was made to link the new state of things with the tradi- 
tions of the old, and to carry on affairs in Church and State as if 
the Revolution and its effects had been but a bad dream. Even 
the old Gallican feeling, which had run riot under the Grand 
Monargque, still lingered in some minds, notwithstanding the storm 
which had swept over the country; and the inclination manifested 
by so many to make the interests of religion depend on the fortunes 
of a particular dynasty, or the maintenance of a particular form of 
political government, produced, as we have seen, a strong reaction, 
the influence of which has not yet died away, which carried many 
of the most zealous defenders and servants of the Church into the 
ranks of “liberalism.” When we consider how, even in commu- 
nities long undisturbed by convulsions, the faint shades of opinion 
which distinguish the members of different parties are often enough 
to create jealousies, or to chill the warmth and cordiality which is 
necessary for active cooperation in the pursuit of a common object, 
we cannot be surprised if the traditions of families or the accidents 
of education in a particular school of thought have sometimes, in a 
country like France, appeared to divide the best men from one 
another while striving in all earnestness for the same great cause of 
society and the Church. When men are full of eagerness, not only 
to do good, but to do it in their own way, they are tempted to be 
as angry with those who would do it in another way as with those 
who would prevent it. There seems, moreover, to have been a good 
deal of intriguing in some ecclesiastical circles in Paris. We have 
already mentioned the memorial against the Archbishop’s adminis- 
tration which had been drawn up and circulated among the clergy 
before the appointment of Lacordaire to the Conférences de Notre 
Dame. No less an authority than Mgr. Affre—afterwards the suc- 
cessor of Mgr. de Quelen, and at that time one of the Vicars Gene- 
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ral—is quoted for the fact, that there were some counsellors of the 
Archbishop who urged on the appointment, in the hopes of seeing 
the nominee shamefully fail. Pere Chocarne quotes (p. 180, note) 
a passage from a brochure published some time after this by the 
author of Le Prétre devant le Siccle, in which Lacordaire’s sermons 
are characterised as fit to appear as articles in a new Avenir, and 
“ constituting,” as the writer says, “the most perfect degradation 
of language, and the most complete anarchy of thought, not only 
theological, but simply philosophical.” This persistent and extrava- 
gant enmity made itself felt on the occasion of his proposed Lettre 
sur le Saint-Siége. Instead of being content with the approval he 
had received at Rome, Lacordaire submitted it, by means of Madame 
Swetchine, to the Archbishop, who seems to have been persuaded by 
his advisers to oppose the publication. It is difficult to imagine what 
serious ground could have been found for the apprehensions which 
instigated this step, unless it be supposed either that Lacordaire was 
too loyal to Rome for some of his critics, or that the avowal and 
proof of his loyalty might have seemed to them inexpedient. For 
a moment he was angered, and wrote to Madame Swetchine that he 
was so far pledged at Rome to publish the Letter, that it must be 
done.* But a day or two spent in reflection determined him to give — - , 
way, and he wrote to the Archbishop, telling him that the manu- 
script was at his disposal to throw into the fire if he chose, but that 
he objected to changes being made in it, and to its publication at a 
later period. It was in reality published a year later, when the 
excesses of the Prussian Government against the Archbishop of 
Cologne furnished a favourable opportunity for an attempt to influ- 
ence public opinion in behalf of the Holy See. 

This affair made Lacordaire still less anxious to return to Paris. 
His letters speak of remaining in Italy for a number of years, and 
devoting himself to writing. There was an idea of his being per- 
manently fixed at St. Louis des Frangais, where he accepted a 
lodging for the latter months of his stay; but he declined the chap- 
laincy when offered him. An invitation to preach at Metz during 
the ensuing winter (1837-8) determined him to leave Rome in the 
autumn, after he had delayed his departure for some weeks in order 


* In this letter he speaks thus: “Notre clergé est divisé: l'un veut 
Y’ancienne Eglise de France, avec ses maximes et ses méthodes ; l’autre croit 
que la France est dans un état irrémédiablement nouveau. Je suis homme 
non encore reconnu, mais ‘homme possible de cette seconde fraction ; on le 
sent, et des haines de détails, prises dans les souvenirs, s'unissent aux haines 
profondes des partis. On veut ma perte, je le sais bien. Et moi je ne veux 
pas leur porter ma téte.” Correspondance, p. 105, 
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to be of some service during the ravages of the cholera which broke 
out there in September. He succeeded wonderfully at Metz, and 
was besieged by applications from the Bishops and Archbishops of 
other great towns in France. His letters to Madame Swetchine 
mention these, and even speak of his plan of preaching Con/trences 
in the provinces. “ La France est grande, les besoins sont immenses : 
pourquoi renoncer & tout parceque Paris m’est fermé? Ailleurs, je 
n’aurais plus les journaux ni cette coterie persécutrice qui a son siége 
dans la capitale.” But, in reality, he carried with him from Rome 
the resolution to the execution of which the remainder of his life was 
to be devoted, though it was not to prevent him from carrying on in 
Notre Dame the Conférences which he had so successfully begun, 
The Lettre sur le Saint-Sicge concludes with a fine passage, which 
shows that Lacordaire looked upon the freedom of association in 
religious communities, not only as an object most earnestly to be 
desired by those who were contending for the emancipation of the 
Church from the bonds which the secular power had imposed upon 
her, but also as a right, the unrestrained use of which would be 
the source of unnumbered benefits to society and to religion. In the 
Memoirs to which we have before referred as dictated by him in 
the last weeks of his life, he draws out the line of thought which 
haunted him during the year and some months which he had now 
spent in Rome. He found himself, in his thirty-fourth year, with 
no fixed career as yet before him, and with a sense of unfitness for 
the ordinary life of a parish priest in France. Rome spoke to him 
of the religious Orders which had either risen from her soil or derived 
their strength and permanence from her sanction and blessing ; and 
he saw that no need was more pressing on the Church in his day 
than their restoration in the many countries in which they had lately 
been destroyed. Could he not be the instrument of their revival in 
France? The idea of forfeiting his own independence alarmed him ; 
the difficulty of gathering and keeping together men fit for such a 
work frightened and appalled him. There were particular obstacles 
in the way in France, where the Government had a practical veto on 
all associations of every kind, and showed itself entirely hostile to the 
revival of monasticism. The Jesuits were barely tolerated, because 
they had been in existence in France since the restoration of their 
Society : if he could have looked on a few years, he would have 
seen the Ministry of M. Guizot joining in the attack made on them 
by the enemies of all religion, and intriguing at Rome for their 
suppression. The grave injustice of thus practically forbidding 
Christians to follow the instinct of perfection—so forcibly pointed 
out, on the occasion just mentioned, by Father de Ravignan—was 
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probably a motive in the mind of Lacordaire for attempting the 
correction of this abuse of political power. He was far too deeply 
religious at heart not to feel his own weakness for so great an under- 
taking, and too sensible not to understand its immense difficulties. 
Besides the confidence in the assistance of Heaven which his faith 
assured him, he had a great source of encouragement in the convic- 
tion, which he expressed in words which we may as well quote from 


his own memoir: 


“ There is always in the heart of man, in the state of minds, in 
the course taken by opinion, in laws, things, and times, something 
which can be used for God. The great art is to discern it and avail 
ourselves of it, at the same time that we place the principle of our 
courage and our hopes in the secret and invisible power of God him- 
self. Christianity has never braved the world, it has never insulted 
nature and reason, it has never made of its light a power to irritate so 
as to blind, It has been gentle no less than bold, not more energetic 
than calm, not more inflexible than tender; and so it has always 
known how to reach the heart of successive generations; and those 
faithful that will remain to it to the last day will have been won to it 
and kept to it by the same method. 

“ These thoughts were my encouragement. It came to my mind 
that the whole of my former life—even the faults I had fallen into— 
had prepared for me some kind of access to the heart of my country 
and my age. I asked myself whether it would not be blamable 
to neglect such openings from a timidity which would be of use for 
nothing except for my own repose, and whether the very greatness 
of the sacrifice was not a reason for attempting it.” 


This confidence in the fair, just, and reasonable element in public 
opinion and feeling is characteristic of Lacordaire, and indeed of all 
those who are called on to labour hopefully and with a prospect of 
success to bring round the minds and hearts of the men of their own 
generation to the truth. When he afterwards said that he rested his 
cause on “ Rome and public opinion,” he expressed the same senti- 
ment, completing it by the addition which every loyal Catholic knows 
to be necessary. There can be little doubt that when he speaks of 
the undertaking as a great sacrifice, he by no means overstated the 
fact. He was half way between thirty and forty; he had always 
been his own master; he had passed the time when enthusiasm veils 
from the mind the difficulties of works which require the most 
assiduous and persevering labour long after the excitement of their 
first beginnings has faded away; he was fond of solitude, and 
shrank from responsibility; and though he had tasted success and 
triumph in his efforts for good, the cup had not been without its 
mixture of vinegar and gall. His reputation and position were 
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already made; why should he throw himself away on an uncertain, 
and, as it would seem, a Quixotic enterprise? Here again we trace 
the solid work of grace, the docility of a noble mind to an inspiration 
from on high, whispered into his soul now more forcibly than ever in 
that air of Rome, haunted by the grandest examples and the loftiest 
thoughts to which the children of the Catholic Church are heirs. 
During the winter which he spent in France, on account of his 
course of preaching at Metz, he found no encouragement from his 
friends. Madame Swetchine, prudent, and endowed with many 
exquisite instincts, confined herself to an abstinence from opposition. 
The correspondence between them shows that she had learnt by this 
time that, though she might help her friend to steer clear of rocks, 
she could not direct or give the impulse to his course. Every one 
else treated this idea of Lacordaire’s as an absurdity; all the more 
because he had fixed on the Order of St. Dominic as that which he 
would endeavour to resuscitate. He had, in fact, but little choice. 
Most wisely, he rejected the idea of founding an Order of his own. 
He did not feel in himself any of the qualities required for the 
extremely arduous task of a Founder. That being settled, he almost 
of necessity fell back on the grand Institute of St. Dominic, the glory 
of the Church during so many centuries, the parent of so many 
Saints, renowned for so many of the noblest achievements of Catholic 
thought and learning, laden with names mighty in the schools, in the 
pulpit, in the contest with heretics and the conversion of unbelievers 
in every quarter of the globe, the home of piety as well as theo- 
logy, of the purest Christian art, the noblest devotional poetry, 
and crowned, as but one or two religious Orders besides itself 
have ever been crowned, alike by the admiration and gratitude of 
the children of the Church, and by the calumnies and hatred of 
her foes in every age. The name of Dominican, connected as it 
was with the fabulous horrors of the Inquisition, inherited an amount 
of unpopularity not unequal to that which the calumnies of Pascal 
and the Jansenists had fastened on the name of Jesuit. Lacor- 
daire was carried on by his own sense of his vocation. One or 
two incidental consolations strengthened his purpose. Once or 
twice he received from others the suggestion to undertake the very 
enterprise of which he was thinking. A step, too, had just been 
made in France towards the regaining of religious liberty by the 
restoration of the Benedictine Abbey of Solesmes, under the auspices 
of Dom Gueranger. Monseigneur de Quelen, though dry and un- 
sympathising in his reception of Lacordaire when he announced his 
plan, related to him a remarkable dream of his own, in which the 
chief events of his life had been strangely foretold him, and of which 
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a part yet remained to be accomplished, which seemed to predict the 
successful labours of some Dominicans in his diocese. 

In July 1838 Lacordaire was again on his way to Rome, with 
his mind made up and his plans matured. He arrived in August, 
and after some preliminary interviews with Mgr. Capaccini and Car- 
dinal Lambruschini, he made his final overture to the General of 
the Dominicans at Sta. Maria sopra Minerva before the end of the 
month. He was received with open arms, It was arranged that he 
should return to France for the winter, to collect companions who 
might enter the novitiate with him. They were to be alone, in the 
famous Convent of Sta. Sabina, on the Aventine; after a year they 
were to return to France, Lacordaire being Superior, and were to 
have power so far to modify the rule as to open Colleges for 
education. This addition to the Institute of St. Dominic seems to 
have been copied from that of St. Ignatius. It was afterwards found 
better to establish a “Third Order” of teachers, as the labour of 
the Colleges required that the Fathers, if occupied in that way, 
should be dispensed from several points of the strict rule of the 
Dominicans. As far as Rome was concerned, every thing went on 
well. When Lacordaire returned to France his project was already 
generally known, and it did not meet with much open opposition. 
He spent a part of the winter in writing a MJcmoire pour le Retablisse- 
ment en France de UOrdre des Fréves Précheurs. It was widely 
read, and influenced public opinion much in favour of his plan. The 
press paid it the compliment which it afterwards paid to Father 
de Ravignan’s defence of the Institute of the Jesuits. It did not 
venture to attack it. The best policy of its enemies was to say 
nothing about it. 

During the early part of 1839 Lacordaire remained in France, 
looking out for associates who might become the foundation stones 
of the edifice which he was about to raise, Only one, however— 
Pierre Requedat—accompanied him to Rome in March. He found 
that alarm had spread among his friends there; Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini, in particular, had suggested to the General of the 
Dominicans that the attempt had better be delayed. Lacordaire’s 
arrival put an end to these doubts. He received the habit in a 
private chapel at the Minerva, on April 9th. Requedat was clothed 
with him. It was arranged that they should pass their noviceship 
not at Rome but at Viterbo, in the celebrated monastery of La 
Quercia. Their letters at this time are full of the cordial reception 
which met them on every side from the other religious Orders in 
Rome, as well as.the Dominicans, “ The Benedictines,” writes Reque- 
dat, “ tell us that the Order of Friars Preachers is that one which 
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they have always loved next to their own. The Franciscans remind 
us with affection of the interview between St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
We have been to visit the General of the Jesuits, who received us 
extremely well, and took pleasure in speaking to us of the future 
union between the Dominicans and the Jesuits, predicted by a certain 
St. Macrina, in Spain.”* Immediately after the clothing the French 
novices set out for Viterbo, where they passed a whole year in 
the ordinary exercises of the religious life; Lacordaire occupying 
his spare moments in writing his Life of St. Dominic. A letter 
from Fr. Palmegiani, who was at that time the novice-master, 
given by P. Chocarne, speaks in the highest terms of his exactness 
in all duties and of his great humility. He pronounced his vows, 
along with Requedat, on April 12, 1840—being Palm Sunday—and 
was immediately sent to Rome, where he preached at St. Louis des 
Frangais, on Easter Day. He took up his abode at Santa Sabina, 
where he was joined from time to time by recruits from France,— 
Piel, the friend and companion of Requedat, Hernsheim, Besson, and 
the present General of the whole Order of St. Dominic, Pere Jandel. 
They remained as pestulants until arrangements were made for a 
separate novitiate for the future French province. The little colony 
was soon visited by death: Requedat had long been ailing, and at 
last sunk under consumption at the beginning of September. His 
loss was deeply and tenderly feit by all around him. Father 
Lacordaire determined to visit France in the course of the winter. 
He left Rome at the end of November, and after a few weeks 
appeared, unexpectedly to all, in his Dominican habit in Paris. 
Mgr. de Quelen was dead, and Mgr. Affre—who was after a few 

* Chocarne, Vie Intime du P. Lacordaire, p. 280. We have retained 
the name of the Saint as -it was written by Requedat ; but there can be no 
doubt that the prediction referred to is that which is to be found in Da 
Ponte’s life of the Ven. Marina de Escobar, lib. iv. ch. xviii. § 2. Marina 
de Escobar lived at the time of the controversies between the two Orders 
on the subject of grace, and seems to have prayed frequently for the 
harmonious settlement of the question, which was foretold to her some 
years before the decree of Paul V., allowing full liberty to each side to 
maintain its own opinion, She had several visions in which the mutual 
charity of the two Orders was represented to her. The words of the pre- 
diction as to their union, to which Father Roothan seems to have referred 
in his conversation with the Dominican postulants in a way which struck 
Lacordaire, as well as his companion, are not quite free from ambiguity : 
“que las dos Sagradas Religiones, cuyos Patriarcas son Santo Domingo y 
San Ignacio, se conformen y, hagan 4 una, para que asi hermanados y 
unidos se hagan fuertes en el Sefor, y hagan rostro 4 los enemigos de la 
Santa Iglesia y Fé Catholica.” Of course all predictions of this kind are 
to be given with the usual qualification as to the simply human authority 


on which they rest, 
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years to shed his blood in the streets of Paris—had succeeded him 
as Archbishop. Lacordaire’s object was to preach as a Dominican, 
The Archbishop bade him choose his own day; and on Feb, 14th, 
1841, he delivered in the pulpit of Notre Dame his famous Sermon 
Sur la Vocation de la Nation Francaise. Animmense crowd listened 
to him with eagerness, and the success of this sudden reappearance 
was complete. The Minister of Religious Worship, M. Martin 
(du Nord), was present, and after a day or two asked the preacher 
to dine with him. He was not always to be so well disposed. 
Father Lacordaire remained only a few months in France at this 
time, during which he published the Life of St. Dominic, written at 
La Quercia. He returned to Rome in April. 

Some enemies in France had taken occasion of his absence from 
Italy to renew their accusations against him. A document had been 
drawn up and sent to Rome, in which it was represented that he 
was still bent on carrying on the work of De la Mennais; and that 
his plan of restoring a religious Order was meant to furnish a means 
by which the doctrines of the Avenir might be disseminated among 
the French clergy. This unrelenting opposition produced what was 
certainly a severe trial to Father Lacordaire and his associates, 
though it gave them the opportunity of proving their loyalty and 
obedience. It had been at last arranged that the French novitiate 
was to be erected at San Clemente, and the little community was 
now preparing itself for the beginning of the year of probation, by 
the retirement of some Spiritual Exercises. Suddenly an order 
came from the Secretary of State, commanding the dispersion of the 
new religious, Half of them were to go to La Quercia, half to 
another: house of the Order at Bosco in Piedmont; Father Lacor- 
daire was to remain in Rome. The blow seemed almost to put an 
end to their design; and it gave to it, at all events, a character of 
suspiciousness, But it was submitted to at once with perfect tran- 
quillity. Father Lacordaire assembled his companions and told 
them what was required of them: for his part, he said, his line 
was already traced by his duties as a religious, but they were as 
yet unbound by any such obligations, and might act as they pleased. 
They at once unanimously declared that they would obey to the 
letter, when their retreat was over. The two separate bands left for 
Bosco and for La Qnercia, Father Lacordaire remaining alone in 
San Clemente, whence he scon retired to the Convent of the Minerva. 
Here he passed the summer in study and prayet. If any one at 
Rome really suspected him, all fear must have been dissipated by 
his perfect tranquillity under the trial, The novices were sent from 


Rome early in May 1841, 
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The end of the same year saw Father Lacordaire again in 
France. The scene of his labours was Bordeaux, a city to which 
he had been invited long before, and where he now preached with 
immense success from the December of 1841 to the end of the March 
of 1842. In his journey to, France he passedby La Quercia and 
Bosco to visit his companions: at the latter place he found another 
of the number, Piel, on the brink of the grave. On his return 
from France he again proceeded to Bosco, and spent the summer 
of 1842 in the midst of his brethren. ‘The little colony that had 
been placed at La Quercia for their novitiate came to join the rest, 
and Bosco remained the noviceship of the French province till 
Father Lacordaire was able to provide a house for the purpose in 
France itself. He left it at the beginning of winter, to preach at 
Nancy till the May of the following year 1843. His success was 
considerable, but not so striking as at Bordeaux: yet here, when he 
might have felt half disappointed, Providence was preparing for him 
the first house which he was to found in France. 

One of his hearers at Nancy was M. Thiery de Saint-Beaussant, 
a gentleman of moderate fortune, who had hardly thought of prac- 
tical religion till a few months before, when he had chanced to enter 
a church at Marseilles, and had been struck by a few words which 
he had heard from the pulpit. He became an admirer and a dis- 
ciple of Father Lacordaire at Nancy, and offered to found a small 
house for the Order. The bishop-coadjutor, Monseigneur Menjaud, 
was bold enough to promise his sanction to the foundation, without 
any application to the Government, which would have been certainly 
met by a refusal. The house was purchased, put in order, fur- 
nished with a chapel and whatever else was needed for five or six 
religious, and possession was taken at Pentecost. A few days after 
Father Lacordaire received a present of a fine library of ten thou- 
sand volumes, which had been left some time before by the Curé of 
the Cathedral, with the injunction that it should be given to the 
first religious body which established itself in Nancy. M. de Saint- 
Beaussant lived in the house, and after some time became himself a 
religious of St. Dominic, in whose Order he died a few years later. 
Pere Lacordaire summoned Pére Jandel from Bosco, where he had 
been left as Superior of the French subjects, and the infant commu- 
nity was raised to the number of three by the Pere Hiss. But three 
Dominican religious, living in a house of their own at Nancy, were 
quite enough to alarm the ministers of Louis Philippe. M. Martin 
wrote letter after letter to the Coadjutor, and M. le Préfet paid him 
many solemn visits, urging him to send the Dominicans about their 
business. The bishop stood firm, Other means of attack were 
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used, for the Government seems to have been afraid or unwilling to 
bring the question to a direct issue by closing the monastery by 
force. Some attacks were made on Pére Lacordaire in the press, on 
account of an affair with the rector of the Government “ Academy,” 
who, in consequence of a sermon preached by the Father at the 
Lyceum, had forbidden all under his rule to hold any communica- 
tion with him. Lacordaire brought an action against one of the 
papers for defamation, and was preparing once more to plead his 
own cause, when his opponents became alarmed at the possible effect 
which might be produced on public opinion, and persuaded the 
bishop to interpose, and, after printing a letter in defence of Pére 
Lacordaire, to use his influence with him to forego the prosecution. 
The papers assailed him no more. 

The Advent of this year was to see him once more appear as 
Conférencier at Notre Dame. The battle about the freedom of edu- 
cation was now at its height between the Church and the Univer- 
sity, and Monseigneur Affre determined to invite Pére Lacordaire to 
Paris, Every influence at the disposal of the Government was used 
to dissuade him. Louis Philippe sent for the Archbishop, and 
talked to him for an hour in the presence of the Queen, to induce 
him to alter the arrangement. But the Archbishop was not to be 
shaken, The King actually went so far as to threaten him with 
popular violence, against which the Government would not protect 
him. “Eh bien! monsieur l'Archevéque, s’il arrive un malheur, 
sachez que vous n’aurez ni un soldat, ni un garde national pour vous 
protéger.” A few years afterwards Louis Philippe, with all the sol- 
diers and national guards in France at his disposal, found himself 
unable to defend his Government or retain his throne. Threats like 
these, when made to the Church by the State, have a marvellous 
way of verifying themselves on the persons that make them.* 


* Louis Philippe was rather fond of threats of this sort, so odiously un- 
becoming in one whose duty it was to preserve public order. M. Guizot 
(Mémoires, t. vii. p. 413) has reported, apparently with triumph, a conver- 
sation between the King and Monseigneur Fornari, afterwards Cardinal, and 
in 1845 Nuncio at Paris. The Nuncio had complained to the King of the 
cowardly attitude maintained by the Government in the matter of the 
famous interpellations in the Chambers on the subject of the Jesuits. The 
King replied, that the fault rested with the clergy and the Court of Rome. 
“ Savez-vous ce qui arrivera si vous continuez de laisser marcher et de 
marcher vous-méme dans la voie ot l’on est? Vous vous rappelez Saint- 
Germain-Auxerrois, l’archevéché saccagé, l’église fermée pendant plusieurs 
années. Vous reverrez cela pour plus d’un archevéché et d’une église. Il y 
a, me dit-on, un archevéque quia annoncé qu'il recevrait les Jésuites dans 
son palais si on fermait leur maison. C’est par celui-l4 que recommencera 
l’émeute. J’en serai desolé,” &e, 
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Though the Archbishop of Paris refused to break the engage- 
ment into which he had entered with Father Lacordaire, he wished 
so far to yield to the objections of the Government as to insist that 
the preacher should not wear his religious habit in the pulpit. This 
raised a question between them. Father Lacordaire looked on him- 
self as the representative of the principle of the liberty of religious 
association, and therefore made a point of doing nothing that might 
seem to compromise that principle. Moreover, he was not free to 
quit his religious habit. Madame Swetchine was employed by the 
Archbishop to negotiate with him on the subject. Knowing how 
unbending he was likely to be, she wrote in considerable fear to 
put the case before him. He refused absolutely, on the ground of 
principle, and because he had already compromised the Bishop- 
Coadjutor of Nancy by preaching as a religious. The Archbishop 
thought it well to write to Rome in order to settle the matter, and a 
permission came from the General of the Order, allowing him to 
preach as a secular priest. The dispute ended by his wearing the 
dress of an honorary canon over his religious habit. He began his 
course (for Advent) on December 3, 1843. The crowd that assem- 
bled to hear him was immense, and there were many who feared that 
his reappearance might be the occasion of some disturbance. A 
faithful band of young men, his enthusiastic admirers, placed them- 
selves near the pulpit to defend him, if it should be necessary. But 
he had hardly begun to speak before it was clear that his audience 
was entirely with him, and from that day till his last Conference, in 
1851, his popularity and influence never seem to have flagged. This 
was the great period of his public action, while he was stirring and 
rousing thousands of hearts in Paris and throughout France, for he 
preached many “stations” in the provinces, and at the same time, 
holding up and sustaining, chiefly by his vast personal influence, the 
French province of the Order of St. Dominic, which owed its exist- 
ence to him, and thus opening the door to other religious bodies, who 
availed themselves of the toleration which he had won for them as 
well as for himself. 

His first course at Notre Dame as a Dominican was confined 
to the Advent sermons, as Father de Ravignan, who had succeeded 
him as Conférencier, after his abandonment of the pulpit in 1841, 
still retained the Lent course, We find Father Lacordaire preach- 
ing at Grenoble in the February of 1844; there he was followed 
by the vigilant attentions of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
M. Martin wrote a long and formal letter to the Bishop of Grenoble, 
warning him of the insidious attempt of M. l’Abbé Lacordaire to 
introduce a Congregation not recognised by the State into France, 
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pointing out the great danger that might follow unless he were 
hindered, and expressing his confidence that the Bishop would be 
wise and firm enough to insist on the non-appearance in public of 
the obnoxious ‘habit. The Bishop, it appears, was so “wise and 
firm” as not to answer the letter of the Minister. After a short 
time, still worse news reached M. Martin’s ears. At some little 
distance off the road from Grenoble towards the Grande Chartreuse, 
perched on a lofty and precipitous eminence, there was an old dis- 
used religious house, once a Carthusian monastery. Father La- 
cordaire bought this, and proceeded to prepare it for a dwelling- 
place for himself and his religious brethren. The Bishop gave notice 
to the Government, and received a menacing letter in reply. “It 
would never do to allow so flagrant a violation of the law. The 
Government might continue to tolerate the few religious houses 
which already existed, as they had acquired a sort of prescriptive 
right, but no new foundations could ever be authorised. The 
Bishop was, of course, able to prevent the execution of the Abbé 
Lacordaire’s design within his diocese; and M. le Minister relied 
once more on his wisdom and firmness to spare the Government the 
necessity of having to order des mesures coercitives, aux quelles 
néanmoins jaurais certainement recours au besoin.” The Préfet 
was furnished with a copy of the ministerial despatch, and instructed 
& surveiller toutes les demarches de M. Lacordaire; and to keep the 
Minister well informed, in case he should not obey the Bishop’s 
advice. The Bishop drily replied, that he had communicated to M. 
Lacordaire the letter which his Excellency had done him the honour 
to address to him; and had been informed in reply, that he had 
bought the monastery in question as a house of study and retirement 
for himself and certain of his friends, some of whom were not priests; 
“ces messieurs sont done des propriétaires et des habitants dans mon 
diocése.” Father Lacordaire soon after took possession of La Cha- 
lais, as the monastery was called; and it became, in little more than 
a year, the novitiate of the new province. The Government, after all 
its threats, was, as he had said would be the case, afraid to interfere 
with the new owners. 

In their opposition to the introduction of the Order of St. Do- 
minic, as in their subsequent dealings with the Holy See for the 
purpose of bringing about the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 
France, the Ministers of Louis Philippe professed to be actuated by 
a desire to preserve the public peace. If their representations had 
beer correct, the Government, by refusing to sanction the establish- 
ment or the existence of religious Orders, was but saving them from 
the inevitable and violent destruction which public opinion and public 
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feeling would bring upon them, if they were so rash as to expose 
themselves to the eyes of the French nation. The event, in both 
cases, showed that the Ministers were either very insincere or very 
ignorant of the state of the public mind. The throne of July, 
indeed, turned out to have no sound foundation in the affections of 
the nation ; it fell without a hand being lifted in its defence: but 
even in the time of commotion and excitement which followed, no 
assaults were made on the religious Orders, or on the Church. 
When Pére Lacordaire braved the threats of M. Martin du Nord, 
that functionary found it prudent to forget that he had ever made 
them. If he had attempted to carry them into execution, it is more 
likely that the Government would have suffered under the displeasure 
of the people than that the people would have applauded the policy 
of the Government. As it turned out, the religious Orders estab- 
lished themselves on a more secure basis by resting their rights on 
public opinion, in the face of ministerial discouragement, than might 
have been the case if the authorities themselves had patronised and 
affected to protect them. M. Martin and M. Guizot were right in 
thinking that public opinion in France was very powerful; they 
were mistaken in supposing that it was likely to be outraged by 
the fact that a few priests or laymen banded themselves together 
in a religious community in order to serve God and their neigh- 
bour with greater perfection, or that it would support the Govera- 
ment in the jealousy with which it regarded the free action of 
personal devotion and Christian charity. 

After the affair of La Chalais, we still hear occasionally of 
Government opposition to the restored Dominicans. But the Order 
made gradual and steady progress. In 1849, Pére Lacordaire had 
the satisfaction of seeing the foundation of a monastery at Flavigny, 
not far from Dijon, where he had spent so many years of his youth. 
Later in the same year, he was installed in the old Convent of the 
Carmes, in the Rue Vaugirard, by Monsigneur Sibour, then Arch- 
bishop of Paris. This was the fourth house founded in France. 
In the following year, Pére Jandel, the only survivor of the first set 
of his novices, was summoned to Rome by Pius LX., who intended 
to set him over the whole Order of St. Dominic as Vicar General, 
with a view to the restoration of the full observance of the Rule. 
Pére Lacordaire himself went to Rome in that summer of 1850, 
partly, it would seem, in the hope of keeping Pére Jandel for 
France. He had, however, to give way on this point. He was 
gratified, however, by receiving from Padre Gigli, the Vicar in 
office before the appointment of Pére Jandel was carried out, the 
diploma which canonically erected the new Province of France. 
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He himself was appointed its Superior. His authority also ex- 
tended, as Vicar, to Belgium, Holland, and England; and he conse- 
quently visited our shores in the course of the following year. In 
1852 he began the work to which the later years of his life were 
mainly consecrated,—the foundation and consolidation of a “Third 
Order of Teachers,” attached to the great Order of St. Dominic. 
We have already mentioned that it had been one of his first requests 
at Rome, on becoming a Dominican, that the Rule might be so far 
stretched as to admit of the work of educating the young. This 
had been tried, and it had been found that the austerities and some 
other features of the original Rule were incompatible with the work 
of teaching in schools and colleges; and it was therefore judged 
expedient to meet the difficulty by the foundation of a separate body, 
belonging to the great Dominican family, but not bound to the full 
observance of its Rule. The first College undertaken by these 
religious was that at Oullins, near Lyons, to which, in 1851, was 
added his great College, once under the Benedictines, at Soreze, at 
the foot of the Black Mountain. We must forbear, for the present, 
from speaking of this great institution, to which so many of the later 
years of Pere Lacordaire were devoted, and which was the place of 
his last illness and death. 

The Conferences at Notre Dame, as we have said, were con- 
tinued till 1851. The first of the resumed series (in 1843) dealt 
with a subject requiring at once bold and delicate handling be- 
fore such an audience as that of Notre Dame: “des effets de la 
doctrine Catholique sur l’esprit.” In the two following years Father 
Lacordaire carried on his defence of Catholicism by speaking of 
the effects of its doctrine first on the soul, and then on society: 
in 1846 he came at last to speak of our Lord. “ Seigneur Jésus,” he 
cried, at the opening of the first Conference of this series, “ depuis 
dix ans que je parle de votre Eglise 4 cet auditoire, c’est, au fond, 
toujours de vous que j’ai parlé, mais enfin, aujourd’hui plus directe- 
ment j’arrive 4 vous-méme, a cette divine figure qui est chaque jour 
Yobjet de ma contemplation, 4 vos pieds sacrés que j’ai baisés tant 
de fois, 1 vos mains aimables qui m’ont si souvent béni, i votre chef 
couropné de gloire et d’épines, 4 cette vie dont j’ai respiré le parfum 
dés ma naissance, que mon adolescence a méconnue, que ma jeunesse 
a reconquise, que mon Age mir adore et annonce 4 tout créature. 
O Pere! 6 Maitre! 6 Ami! 6 Jésus! secondez-moi plus que jamais, 
puisque étant plus proche de vous, il convient qu’on s’apergoive, et 
que je tiré de ma bouche des paroles qui se sentent de cet admirable 
voisinage.” M. de Montalembert, to whom no one will deny the 
right to be thought one of the most authoritative of critics in the 
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matter of oratory, and particularly of the oratory of his friend, 
tells us that he considers that the most wonderful of the treasures 
of Father Lacordaire’s eloquence are to be found in this series. It 
was only natural that the heart of a great Christian orator, and 
especially of one so full of the most devoted love to our Lord, 
should expand with a fresh glow of power and tenderness in the 
presence of the subject of these Conferences. The next series (in 
1848) treats of God as Creator, and man as His creature; and the 
last (in 1851) speaks of the Providential dispensation of the restora- 
tion of the human race. 

The Conferences of Father Lacordaire were not written by him 
as we possess them at present. He prepared himself for the pulpit 
by study, prayer, and intense thought: he prepared the plan and 
argument carefully, but he never wrote them. He trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment for expression and illustration. Short- 
hand writers took down his words, and he corrected their reports the 
day after each sermon; which was, in fact, published in the course 
of the week. He seems never to have taken much trouble with the 
correction. It is obvious that his readers are thus at a great disad- 
vantage in comparison with his hearers. A great part of his power 
lay in the brilliancy of his improvisation, the accent of his voice, and 
the intensity of his action. It must also be admitted, that what is 
most powerful at the moment with an audience worked up, we might 
almost say, to ecstasy by the magic of a great orator, is not always most 
effective with the unexcited feelings and the more exacting judgments 
of a public of readers. We are hardly able to judge of the criticisms 
of the devoted friend of Father Lacordaire whom we have just named, 
in which he admits that the great preacher was often incomplete, 
and that sometimes there was feebleness and even confusion in his ar- 
gument; that objections were stated more forcibly than their answers; 
that there was a passion for subtleties both of thought and language. 
He had studied theology with care, but he was not a great theolo- 
gian; nor had he a very wide acquaintance with general literature, 
This hampered him in his illustrations: perhaps it also made him 
crude and narrow in some of his opinions.* These criticisms may 


* M. de Montalembert says of him: ‘ He had not, any more than M. 
de la Mennais, made a serious study of history, particularly of the history 
of the Middle Ages ; and he had not made himself in any way acquainted 
with the great revival of historical studies, which is one of the best glories 
of our age. One might have said that his erudition was limited to the De 
Viris and Cornelius Nepos on the one hand, and to the schoolroom classics 
which are learnt by heart in boyhood on the other. This romantique 
échevelé, as he was often considered and called, was, on the contrary, one 
of the most obstinate, one of the most narrowly obstinate, admirers of the 
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perhaps be admitted by his admirers: but it will still remain true 
that his Conférences must always hold a very high place among the 
treasures of French eloquence. 

Pére Chocarne, in his Vie Intime et Religieuse du Pére Lacor- 
daire, has given us an interesting account of the manner in which 
the great preacher spent the days on which his Conférences were de- 
livered, with which we may fitly close these remarks on the Sermons 
themselves. The morning of the Sunday was passed in profound 
retirement and meditation. No one entered his room but one or 
two of his most intimate friends, who came to see that he was in 
need of nothing: even these came in and went out in silence. He 
took his breakfast at nine, and to strengthen himself for the great 
exertions he imposed on himself in preaching, he availed himself of 
an exemption from his usual rule, and ate a little meat. Then he 
would go down into the garden, if the weather were fine, and walk 
up and down slowly, stopping here and there before a flower or a 
shrub. When the time came for him to start for Notre Dame, 
M. Cartier, an old friend, came for him. A few hours later, he 
returned all on fire: his face beaming with the excitement of his 
harangue, his heart, as it were, flooded with inspiration, but his 
bodily frame seemingly exhausted and worn to pieces by the vehe- 
mence of his action. He would often throw himself on his bed, and 
talk with a young attendant who was always with him, but it was 
only about the love of our Lord and the blessings of religious life. 
He supped alone, on the usual fare of his monastery—a salad and 
some eggs. Then he would resume his conversation, but it was 
always on some subject such as those we have named, or on that love 
of suffering, drawn from the contemplation of our Crucified Lord, 
which we shall see to have been so powerful a principle in his interior 
and personal life, and which prompted him to end these days of his 
great oratorical triumphs by inflicting on himself severe and terrible 
penances. 


classics. The mythology and history of Greece and Rome seemed to him a 
magazine which could never be exhausted. Never, at least in our days, was 
so much use or so much misuse made of Brutus and Socrates, Scipio and 
Epaminondas, He had thus made himself a little literary stock-in-trade, 
out of which he often produced wonderful effect, but which in general he 
used rather too lavishly.” Le Pere Lacordaire, pp. 146, 7. 
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(FROM ST. JOHN OF THE CROS3.) 


—v-—. 


“ My Beloved is the mountains, 
The solitary wooded valleys.” St. John of the Cross. 


I. 

Mountains, that upwards to the clouds arise, 

Odorous with thyme, whereon the wild bees linger, 
Jewell’d with flowers of a thousand dyes, 

Their petals tinted by no mortal finger ; 
How solemn in their gray-worn age they stand, 

Hills piled on hills in silent majesty ! 
Lofty and strong, and beautiful and grand : 
All this and more is my Beloy’d to me. 


Il. 
Come forth into the woods,—in yonder valley, 

Where rippling waters murmur through the glade; 
There, ‘neath the rustling boughs of some green alley, 

We'll watch the golden light and quivering shade: 
Or couch’d on mossy banks we'll lie and listen 

To song-birds pouring forth their vernal glee, 
Wave on, ye woods; ye faery fountains, glisten : 
But more, far more is my Belov’d to me. 


Il. 
Know ye the land where fragrant winds awaken 

In spicy forests hidden from the eye; 
Where richest perfumes from the boughs are shaken, _ 

And flowers unnotic’d bloom and blush and die ? 
Sweet is th’ eternal spring that there reposes 

On wondrous isles that gem the sunny sea, 
And sweet the gales that breathe o’er beds of roses: 
But sweeter far is my Beloy’d to me. 
Iv. 
The roaring torrents from the ice-cliffs leaping— 

I see them foaming down the mountain side, 
Through the green dells and valleys onward sweeping, 
They fill the hollows with their mighty tide : 
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Their voice is as the voice of many waters ; 

Onward they rush, exulting to be free ; 
But ah! their thunder fails, their music falters : 
Far more than this is my Belov’d to me. 


A gentler sound wakes in the hush of even, 
i} The whisper of a light and cooling breeze ; 
| It stirs when twilight shades are in the heaven, 
1 And bows the tufted foliage of the trees ; 
It fans my cheek; its music softly stealing 
Speaks to my heart in loving mystery. 

| Ah, gentle breeze! full well thou art revealing 
The joy that my Beloved is to me. 
VI. 
Night comes at last, in mystic shadows folding 

The nodding forest and the verdant lawn, 
Till the day breaks, and Nature starts, beholding 
/ The golden chariot of the coming dawn : 
/ Then on each bough the feathered chanters, waking, 
Pour forth their music over bush and tree. 
Cease, cease your songs, ye birds ; my heart-strings breaking 
| Lack words to say what Jesus is to me. 
VII. 
Yea, all the fairest forms that Nature scatters, 
And all melodious sounds that greet the ear ; 
| The murmuring music of the running waters, 


The golden harvest-fields that crown the year, 
The crimson morn, the calm and dewy even, 

The tranquil moonlight on the slumbering sea,— 
All are but shadows, forms of beauty given 

To tell what my Beloved is to me. 


A. 
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Tue portly and handsome volume lately put forth by Mr. Orby 
Shipley is an offspring of the Lirenicon, which is repeatedly referred 
to in its pages as an encouragement and starting point. The interest 
excited by Dr. Pusey’s olive-branch, and the favourable reception 
with which it met, secured beforehand an amount of attention to this 
further manifesto which, in these days of light reading, 548 large 
and closely printed pages of disquisition could not otherwise have 
obtained. It is certainly a much more creditable production than 
that which led to its appearance. Lacking the unction which does not 
wholly desert Dr. Pusey even when most polemical, these essays are, 
on the other hand, far more straightforward and manly in tone, and 
are free from that recklessness in mis-statements, and that recourse 
to petty anonymous detractions, which so seriously disfigure the 
Eirenicon. We regret that one of its gravest misrepresentations,— 
which ha¥ been exposed in our pages,—in the account of the replies 
of the Bishops on the subject of the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception, is accepted in one of the essays as the result of a la- 
borious collection of evidence, and as the disclosure of facts. There 
are a few other instances of the same sort of “following the leader” 
in repeating fancies or fictions with the air of quietly mentioning 
acknowledged facts: such as that the Oratorians “are lcoked on 
with great suspicion by ‘old English Roman Catholics’ ;” that “ those 
priests who were ordained during the reign of Edward VI. were not 
re-ordained—only reconciled, for no one disputed their orders ;” that 
“ Roman Catholics do not deny that Liberius and Honorius, though 
Bishops of Rome, did err in matters of faith;” and especially the 
invention of a generally prevailing doctrine on the Real Presence 
which involved gross, carnal, and Capharnaite views, and which, hay- 
ing fulfilled its office of enabling the Reformers to use strong lan- 
guage without really condemning the true doctrine, is supposed to 
have been “very considerably rectified by the Council of Trent,” and 
forthwith to have vanished away. We are bound, however, in spite 
of these and other drawbacks, to testify not only to a large amount 
of interesting matter in the essays, but also to the generally fair and 


* The Church and the World : Essays on Subjects of the Day, Edited 
by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London, 1866. 
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courteous spirit which pervades them, and to the absence both of 
studied misrepresentations of our doctrine, and of those personal 
attacks on venerated names which have added needless bitterness to 
many publications of the same party. 

This party, as our readers will be already aware, is the Ritualistic 
division of the English Protestant Establishment, or, as it is here 
described, “ the Catholic school” in “the English branch of the Ca- 
tholic Church.” For this branch, among other notes of life, main- 
tains a goodly variety of antagonistic schools; and it is one of the 
main objects of the volume before us to show the failure of all these 
schools but one, and to claim a fair trial for that one. 

“ The great Evangelical school has never approved itself, broadly 
speaking, to the highest or the lowest strata of society. . . . Thus, 
even if it did not exhibit marks of irrecoverable decay, it could at 
best rank only as a creed for the middle class. Therefore it can 
never be more than a subordinate section, with no message for two- 
thirds of those with whom it professes to deal.” Moreover, the 
theology of this large and active school is- described as “ unmiti- 
gatedly bad, irreverent and degrading in its language, and full of 
Nestorian heresy.” And when it was most active, the effect of its 
activity was that “thousands and tens of thousands of earnest and 
devoted men renounced the Church and became schismatics.” 

The school, “aptly, if not very courteously, named High and 
Dry,” is summarily pronounced still less effective. Its adherents 
“do not appear to have ever been a real spiritual power in the 
country.” 

Much less is any thing to be hoped for from the Broad Church. 
“The bland tolerance of our New Academy, the graceful stoicism of 
our modern Peripatetics, however well they may sit on a courteous 
gentleman in the repose of his study, or in genial intercourse with 

those of his own rank and cultivation, are but poor helps by the 
dying bed of a cancer patient, by the side of a betrayed and deserted 
woman tempted to despair and suicide, by the remorseful agonies of 
a sinner in his first thoughts of repentance, by the cloudy perplexities 
of one who begins to think that the universe is without a God.” It 
is also singularly ill adapted for women and children; it has scarcely 
any devotional literature; it attempts little in the way of practical 
Christian work; and its neophytes “seldom or never take Holy 
Orders; and therefore the school, as a clerical power, carries within 
itself the germs of speedy decay and extinction.” 

These schools might be shown to be still further subdivided and 
variously combined ; and we question whether some of the subdivisions 
and combinations have not a claim to set up as independent schools 
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themselves, We are told of the Broad Church, that it is already 
“ divided into two sections, the Broad-with-unction and the Broad- 
without-unction,” which are pursuing opposite roads; the former 
“being absorbed into the Moderate High Church ranks,” @.e., we 
suppose, the High and Dry, and the latter “drifting daily further 
away from all sympathy with Anglicanism.” However, it is clearly 
maintained that “all the sections of the English Church, save one, 
have stood their trials and have failed.” “The Tractarian now 
claims his turn.” ‘The Tractarians are in fair legal possession of 
their position in the Church of England,” and mean to hold it; and 
they themselves believe, “in common with a large body of intelli- 
gent outsiders,’—amongst whom, notwithstanding the compliment, 
we of Zhe Month should be sorry to be reckoned,—that they are 
“the only persons with a full and incontrovertible moral right to 
represent that Church.” 

They are a school of very recent formation; for though they do 
not repudiate the name of Tractarian, it must be understood that it 
is “ the later Tractarian school,” “the later phase of the movement,” 
to which they belong. Number 90 was very well in its time; but 
great advances have been made since then. Whilst the Tractarian 
movement was in its earlier phase, and “ had not progressed beyond 
what may be called, with no offensive intent, its Tory stage,” it did 
not insist much on ritualism, and thought it best confined to private 
oratories and cathedrals. In that imperfect state of development, 
“clerics and their female adherents,” and “ persons of high rank and 
station,” were nearly the only persons whom it seemed to influence. 
Moreover, its theology was very incomplete. The secessions in 1845 
and 1851 would not have taken place if the earlier Tractarians had 
been as well instructed as this newer school. “ It needs but to con- 
trast the sermons preached, for instance, at the consecration of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, with those we now hear at other churches within 
the octave of a similar event,” to see how much Tractarianism No. 2 
is in advance of Tractarianism No. 1. Dr. Newman was a tolerably 
full-fledged Tractarian in his day, and yet he seceded while still “in 
a semi-Protestant state.” His Apologia showed “ how completely 
he misconceived the very nature of the Catholic Church while he was 
among us, and, of course, the English Communion also; and it 
showed almost startlingly the progress of the Catholic faith among 
us since his departure.” What is to become of those Tractarians of 
the earlier mould who have neither seceded nor managed to progress 
so vigorously as to see that in 1845 they were only semi-Protestants? 
Whether they are sufficiently distinct to form another of the Angli- 
can schools, or must be made to drift back into the High and Dry 
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school, in spite of their many points of difference from it, is not dis- 
tinctly stated. We are only told that some, “while they continue 
personally unaffected by the posture of affairs,” sympathise more or 
less heartily—probably less rather than more—with the restorers of 
magnificence in worship. 

The volume before us, then, is an exposition of the views of a 
subsection of the Tractarian party. They differ from the great mass 
of the members of the English Church in believing in Baptismal 
Regeneration and a divinely constituted ministry, with spiritual 
powers derived from the Apostles. They differ from many who agree 
with them so far, in holding those portions of specially Catholic doc- 
trine that can be made to consist with their own separated position. 
They differ from other Tractarians in advocating the utmost amount 
of ritual splendour of which her Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Courts can be 
induced to be tolerant, and in labouring and hoping for the reunion 
of the Anglican branch with the Catholic Church and with the 
Eastern Schism. They present us with eighteen essays on questions 
of the day, by as many different disciples of the school; and the 
editor, in introducing his class to our notice, assures us that they 
have been all “left free to express their individual convictions ;” 
and bids us remark, what it was probably another main object of 
the publication to show, how “this freedom from editorial inter- 
ference brings into high relief the evidence of essential harmony 
amongst the contributors in matters of faith and principle.” That 
eighteen different Anglican essayists, and all but three of them 
clergymen, could manage to write independently of each other on 
questions of the day without flatly contradicting each others’ state- 
ments, seems no doubt something of an achievement. It is a much 
less considerable one, however, in fact, as we find when we read 
the table of contents, and still more when we have perused the 
volume, than the title-page and preface would have led us to sup- 
pose. Three of the essays deal only with open denials of revelation 
and miracles, and with professed infidels like Comte and Professor 
Tyndal, and contain little that an Evangelical could disavow. Two 
more on Infanticide and Workhouse Nursing would be acceptable to 
serious mei: of all schools, Neither is there much room for evidence 
of “essential harmony and matter of faith” in disquisitions on 
University /ixtension, Cathedral Reform, the Conscience Clause, and 
Foreign Gothic Architecture ; at all events, matters of faith are not 
touched on in these essays, There remains therefore only half the 
volume to deal with subjects more peculiar to the school. And in 
these nine essays on the Reunion of the Church, on Ritualism, the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, Religious Vows, and Clerical Celibacy, it is very 
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remarkable how little is said of doctrine, and how vaguely that little 
is expressed. On such negative topics as, that the English Church 
since the Reformation has been, on the whole, a failure; that the 
ordinary manner of performing divine service in all Anglican 
churches, except those of the latest school of Tractarianism, is 
unattractive and uninstructive; that isolation from the rest of 
Christendom, and the loss of the Daily Sacrifice, are deplorable 
evils; that little good is to be expected from Anglican bishops ; 
and that Protestant theories of Christianity tend to the denial of 
all dogma,—the tone of writing is free, vigorous, and effective. And 
their main positions, that all bodies which hold the faith of the 
undivided Church, and receive the Sacraments from duly ordained 
priests, however divided from and opposed to each other, remain 
integral and living parts of the one Catholic Church; and that the 
English Church is one of these bodies,—are clearly and manfully 
stated, although very little proof is offered for the second, and none 
for the first of two propositions which to most “intelligent out- 
siders” appear not only false but absurd and preposterous. That the 
disciples of the newest and smallest of the various Anglican schools 
are agreed on these propositions, and also in the advocacy of elaborate 
ceremonial as a means of evangelising the multitude, and of main- 
taining a certain amount of Catholic truth, and at the same time de- 
taining in the Anglican communion those whom the reception of such 
truth would otherwise attract to the communion of Rome, we make 
no manner of doubt. But beyond this we find mostly either reti- 
cence or haze. And if our eighteen exponents of the “later phase 
of the movement’”’ were to be asked separately to state, What sort 
of primacy belongs to the chair of St. Peter, since “the claims 
of the Papal supremacy have no foundation whatever”? What is 
the precise amount of honour that ought to be paid to the Mother of 
God, since her cultus, as at present practised in the Roman Church, 
is the great obstacle to renunion? What exactly is the true doc- 
trine of the Real Presence and of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, since the 
Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation is “a metaphysical notion, 
giving some countenance to gross and carnal views” ?—we much 
doubt if we should elicit ten consentient replies. In the mean time 
we shall continue to give God thanks that we rest on something 
far more certain in such important matters than our own private 
researches into the faith of the undivided Church, or the prospect of 
such authoritative reinterpretations of the Decrees of Trent and of 
the Thirty-nine Articles as would bring them into harmony. 

We are not going to show again the utter baselessness of the 
theories advocated more pleasingly and plausibly than usual in this 
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volume, So much has been written on the subject lately, that we 
may spare our readers a repetition of it. And indeed our purpose 
was rather to acquaint them with some of the newest varieties of 
Anglican teaching than to guard them against its fascinations. But 
before we conclude, they may wish for information on some points 
of importance with regard to the reunion of the Roman and Anglican 
branches, and to ask if our study of the Essays has enabled us 
to give it. Waiving all discussion of the immense probability that 
Anglican Bishops and priests are mere laymen, compounded, as it 
is, of the separate probabilities that their first Bishop underwent no 
consecration at all, that the form long in use was invalid, and that 
the first Bishops positively repudiated the necessary intention in 
consecrating and ordaining, and therefore of the probability that the 
“ Eucharistic Sacrifice” of the Ritualists, in spite of chasubles, and 
lights, and incense, is only the manipulation of a piece of a quartern 
loaf, and that the absolution so painfully gained by the authoress 
of An Essay in the form of an Autobiography, after twelve hours’ 
kneeling at the altar-rails in a “large dreary London church,” was 
no absolution at all :—waiving the absurdities of a disunited unity, 
and severed limbs still forming a living body, and the kingdom of 
heaven without a visible head ;—and taking the Unionists on their 
own ground, it is natural to ask, how the operation is to be brought 
about. How is the Anglican branch, with its various schools, and 
its perplexed Bishops, to be brought either to submit to reunion, or 
to accept any modification of the Catholic faith? And how is the 
Holy See, which, under the influence of Jesuits and converts, seems 
determined pitilessly to snub the Unionists, and to refuse every 
notion of modifying its faith or formularies, to be induced to come 
to terms ? 

To the first of these questions we regret to say that none of our 
essayists give us any means of replying. Indeed, we are left rather 
in the dark as to whether the union, after all, te which we are invited 
is to be with the whole branch, or only with the school which has 
the moral right to represent it. It is proposed that Anglicans 
should be at once admitted to communion at Catholic altars as a 
preliminary step, while the more difficult question of recognising the 
mission and rights of priests is under discussion. But surely it can- 
not be intended that Broad Churchmen, whether with or without 
unction, or even the Nestorian Evangelicals, should be so admitted. 
Yet they are equally members of the English Church with the most 
orthodox Tractarians. ‘Some test must be necessary; but we are 
not told what. Still the more probable interpretation seems to be 
that our friends of the olive-branch invite us to remould our system 
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for the sake of reunion with the whole Anglican Church. And we 
should like to know how they propose to do their share of the work. 
They admit that at present the majority of the members of that 
Church are crying out against them, and the Bishops, to say the least, 
are afraid of them. The episcopal boot, we are told, is ever ready 
to descend on any spark of vitality. When any legal enactment 
about vestments is carried, a white feather instead of a mitre is 
suggested to complete the pontifical attire. Their expectations of 
seeing their Right Reverend Father in God at their head do not 
seem lively. Nay, there are threats held out,—which Dr. Langley, 
when the volume was solemnly presented to him in Convocation, and 
accepted as an important addition to ecclesiastical literature, could 
hardly have read,—that this energetic school can manage very well 
without Bishops, and perhaps may be found todo so. They already, 
as we knew, heard confessions without faculties, and even in the 
dioceses of Bishops who detested the practice. But we were not pre- 
pared for the further development of starting religious orders for 
the express purpose of carrying on missionary work without epis- 
copal sanction. It belongs, it seems, to the inherent rights of the 
priesthood to found religious orders, to accept vows and dispense 
from them; and it is well known that religious do not require the 
authority of a Bishop to preach or celebrate. So, if the episcopal 
boot is not taken off, they mean to develop in this wise. There 
will be, they admit, an appearance of schism, and two opposite classes 
of priests, like the sermentés and insermentés—their own comparison— 
in France. But this will not really rend the branch in two, but only 
give it more life. All this increases our difficulty in understanding 
what their expectations are about preparing the English Church for 
corporate reunion. 

On the other point we are enabled to satisfy our readers. In 
spite of the inflexibility of the Holy See, it is foreed to make con- 
cessions, and will probably be forced to make more. Victor Em- 
manuel is excommunicated, and yet they know, which we did not, 
and thought we knew the contrary, that he receives the Sacraments 
from Roman Catholic priests. Suppose then that the Pope is forced 
to make a concordat with Victor Emmanuel, and suppose that mean- 
time the Italians, who are dissatisfied with the Ultramontane cor- 
ruptions that are so dear to Jesuits and converts, and are daily more 
and more turning their eyes to the English ritual, with the help of 
Dr. Wordsworth’s translations, have adopted the whole Anglican 
system, the whole thing is done, and the English Chureh, by the 
help of Garibaldi, finds itself in unison with Rome, 


“ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua soma,” 
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We must confess that this charming prospect does not lead us 
to regret the prohibition by supreme authority of belonging to the 
“ Association for the Promotion of Unity;” nor do we think that 
it will justify those—few, as we trust, in spite of the flourish about 
thousands of Roman Catholics—who have been so unhappy as to 
disobey it. 

We will give a few specimens from some of these Essays, chiefly 
in illustration of the state of things inthe Establishment, and of the 
amazingly sanguine hopes of the authors with regard to their pro- 
posed reunion, The headings prefixed to each quotation will be our 
own, as well as any explanation within brackets. 


General aspect of the Branch, and its readiness for reunion. 

“ Englishmen, from their insular position, and from the isolation 
which has long been the characteristic of their branch of the Catholic 
Church, have systematically ignored the fact of the essential oneness 
of the Body of Christ. The long estrangement from the Oriental 
branch, and the deadly feud with the Roman, have forced them to 


- take a false position, and to defend and justify it, until at last they 


have made up their minds to consider themselves and their com- 
munity as alone the true Church of Christ, and all other branches so 
sunk and degraded by miserable superstitions as to be unworthy of 
the name. This, with a tendency to look upon the period of the 
Reformation, when the feud commenced between the Roman and 
Anglican branches, as the most glorious epoch in church-history— 
nay, considered by many as the true birth of the ‘ Church of Eng- 
land ;’ or, as our grandfathers were proud to call it, ‘our Protestant 
Church’—has obliterated the Catholic idea of the Church of Christ, 
and reduced it to the semblance of a mere sect, better than, but only 
slightly differing from, the Protestant sects abroad.” 


Influence of the Branch on the mass of its own members. 

“ The trite saying, that ‘ the Church of England is the Church of 
the poor,’ is only very partially true, as that Church is worked by 
anti-ritualists (7. e. by all but an exceedingly small minority). It is 
true in so far that every man, however poor, has a right at common 
law toa place in his parish church, and to a free participation, unless 
canonically disqualified, in all the ordinary means of grace. But it 
is not true that the poorer strata of society, counting from the lower 
middle class downwards, avail themselves to any important extent of 
these privileges, or, indeed, that any adequate inducement is held out 
for them to do so. 

“ Partly from the pew system .... and partly from a refusal 
to face the fact that it is with beings with human wants and frail- 
ties, and not with pure disembodied rationalities that the Church has 
to deal, the shopkeepers and artisans have gone to Dissent, and the 
labourers have gone to the devil. 

“While the Tractarian ‘ compels men to come in’ to the spiritual 
banquet, the Puritan is content with distributing some broken frag- 
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ments of the repast to loiterers in the highways; and the Latitudi- 
narian neither feasts himself nor invites a guest, but tells the police 
to make Lazarus move on, 


Prominent characteristics of the Branch hitherto, 

“ A cut-and-dried absence of all enthusiasm; a propriety which 
was not sober, but frigid; an almost dead level of uniformity in ex- 
ternals, and that an uniformity not of obedience to the Church’s law, 
which would have been blessed, but of careless neglect, which was 
intolerable; an inelasticity which apparently rendered her system in- 
capable alike of expansion and adaptation to present needs as respected 
either her services or her ritual, her practical agencies of benevolence, 
her missions, or her representative and constitutional arrangements, 
—such seemed, until up to a comparatively recent date, the fixed cha- 
racteristics of the Church of England since the Hanoverian period.” 


Progress of the Branch in London at present. 

“ He would be a bold adventurer in the field of hazardous conjec- 
ture who should assert that the Church of England does more than 
feebly hold her ground in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in St. Mary- 
lebone, or in the canonries of Westminster. He would be a bolder 
contravener of established statistics who should allege that she is not 
rapidly giving way to Romanism and Dissent in Kensington and 
Islington, under the system of spiritual starvation in those regions.” 


Progress of the Branch in Ireland and Scotland, 

“ How completely the power, though called by some of its pane- 
gyrists a Missionary Church, has broken down in dealing with the 
Roman Catholic population, need not be insisted on. It is enough 
to say, that even if the reports of the proselytising societies were as 
- true as they are unscrupulously mendacious, the results would be a 
very poor return for three centuries of monopoly. But there is 
another aspect of the matter which is less understood in England. 
It is that, bating a very small number of zealots, the Irish Church 
(i.e. the branch in Ireland) has no hold, other than political and 
hereditary, on the affections of the great body of its own members. 
What is more, Dissent of the lower, and also of the more excitable 
kind, is spreading fast amongst the middle classes throughout the 
country ; and, in particular, the Anabaptists and Plymouth Brethren 
make considerable way. Nor is there any valid reason why they 
should not, since superior zeal and earnestness, rather than any dis- 
tinctive teaching, mark them off as different from the mass of their 
endowed competitors. The Church of Scotland (7. e. the branch in 
Scotland) affords even more remarkable testimony in the same direc- 
tion.” 

The Branch in its dealings with the heathen. «+ 

“Tt is needless to dwell on the pitiful history of respectable 
Anglican Missions to the heathen..... In every case a purely 
subjective religion, fatally weighted with the most anti-missionary 
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and anti-Christian of dogmas, the Lutheran doctrine of Justification, 
has been offered to men who needed to be taught by externals to 
rise gradually into the conception of spiritual life ; and with rejection 
of these externals came too often practical disbelief in the verities 
they are meant to typify. 

“ Tn one of our missions, when in its infancy, and when its Bishop 
was standing well nigh alone amongst the heathen and semi-heathen 
tribes to whom he had been sent, it so happened that he was deprived 
of the aid of three men simultaneously from this one cause (marriage 
of the clergy) alone. Two clergymen in England, who had promised 
their personal aid, withdrew from their engagements because the 
ladies to whom they had become affianced in the interval very natu- 
rally objected to such uninviting expatriation; while the third, who 
had gone out as a married man, was compelled to return to the old 
country, because, after the experience of a year or two, the new one 
did not prove agreeable to his wife.” 

Theological proficiency of the clergy of the Branch. 

“ We are acquainted with several excellent young men of the mid- 
dle class who have been under prolonged training for the ministry. 
. . . + Yet there is hardly an individual among them who could be 
trusted to preach on any one of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
without the certainty of his stumbling into heresy through sheer ig- 
norance. If men of all classes are to be taught theology, it must be 
ground into them, as you grind A B C into a child. But the prac- 
tice of our universities and theological colleges seems to have been 
to educate the candidates for the ministry in every ‘ology’ under the 
sun, except the one ‘ology’ which is required more especially of 
them, and that theology. Ninety-nine chances to a hundred if the 
men search it out for themselves. They are more likely to indulge 
their hearers with the thin gruel of their own excogitations, than 
retail to them the solid and sound meat of apostolic and patristic 
doctrine. 

“There is a painful ignoratio elenchi running through a whole 
section on the ‘ Revival of Ritualism’ in the recent charge of one 
among the few members of the Kpiscopal Branch who enjoy any 
reputation for theological acquirement.” 


Paternal encouragement on the part of the Prelates of the Branch, 
and the reverential attitude towards them of the “ School.” 

“What line will be pursued by the prelates of the English 
Church is uncertain; but their policy has of late been one of op- 
pression to the Catholic party, and we can hardly calculate on their 
support to any great extent, If there is to be a struggle between 
the Church and the State, we can hardly expect to find champions 
on the side of God’s household in those who owe their position and 
the enjoyment of their emoluments to the State. 

“There is a danger lest the feeble policy of a mere cold, unsym- 
pathetic repression should, as before, result in a schism, which would 
cast out of the National Church its most active and energetic workers. 
Those would-be iron rulers, whose lightest word would now be obeyed 
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with alacrity, did they know how to show themselves true ‘ Fathers 
of God,’ would then have time to reflect, in the still peace of the 
solitude they had made, and might haply come at last to the con- 
viction that, after all, they had fought against God, and with the 
usual result—their own confusion. 

“ He (‘many a curate’) preaches sound doctrine, and is denounced 
by a spinster lady to the Bishop, who sends for him to his palace (re- 
turn ticket, 10s. 6d.), and lets him clearly understand that a repetition 
of the offence will be visited by withdrawal of license. 

“The Anglican prelates have so diligently accumulated straws 
wherewith to break the camel’s back, that the poor beast will kick 
over the load, and decline to submit his back to other burden than 
that laid on him by Providence—his own hump. The Catholic clergy 
(i. e. the clerical members of the school), whilst readily acknowledging 
the essential necessity of an Episcopacy for the perpetuation of the 
ministry and the confirmation of the baptised, if much farther ex- 
asperated, will perhaps deny the Divine right of the Bishops to 
hinder work for Christ and the salvation of souls,” 


Grounds of hope for the speedy reunion, in spite of all difficulties, 
of the Branch with the Catholic Church. 

“ As long as Rome remains as it is, and England remains as it is, 
reunion is impossible. This is a truism; but we may fairly question 
the premises (7.e. may hope that both England and Rome will be set 
to rights, and so made re-unitable by the exertions of the ritualists). 
The facts above stated show that there is an incredible change in the 
religious mind of England within the last twenty-five years. What 
may it not be in the next quarter of a century? A like change, per- 
haps not so extensive, is taking place among Roman Catholics, which 
even a Papal rescript cannot check. What may not happen in the 
same period ? 

“Tt is here that we see ground for hope. In the very extrava- 
gance of those (i.e, the most holy and fervent Catholics) who are 
trying to push on the cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary, towards 
accomplishing an ‘ age of Mary,’ we see ground for anticipating a re- 
action. It was the abuse of the doctrine of Indulgences that caused 
the reaction against the Pope in the sixteenth century. It may be 
reaction against the excessive cultus of St, Mary that will bring 
on a second Reformation,—not this time a Protestant one, but a 
Catholic.” 

We recommend this last extract to the attention of any who are 
tempted to think the Holy See too severe in forbidding all connec- 
tion with Unionist schemes. With real admiration of the zeal and 
energy of the essayists, and sympathising with them in many particu- 
lars, we are obliged to confess that a Tractarian even of the latest 
phase shows the essential Protestant through his Catholic varnish. 
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be Siege of Auconx.* 


Tue Comte de Quatrebarbes, aa old fellow-soldier of General La- 
moriciére in his first campaign in Africa under Marshal de Bour- 
mont, and afterwards his colleague in the Chamber of Deputies under 
Louis Philippe, was summoned by him to his side when he found 
himself at Rome as Commander-in-chief of the Pontifical army in 
1860. He joined his old friend when requested, but without any 
idea of taking a leading part in the gallant defence of the rights 
of the Holy See, which ended, for the time, in the siege of Ancona. 
He was then more than fifty, and had retired from the army after 
the abdication of Charles X. Nevertheless Lamoriciére summoned 
him to Ancona, and intrusted him with the organisation of its defence, 
and finally with its government. He was thus in authority at the 
time of the Piedmontese invasion, and remained till the ending of the 
defence by the side of Lamoricitre. . He accompanied him to Genoa 
after the capitulation, and they appear to have continued on terms 
of the most intimate friendship till the death of the great general. 
He began to throw together his recollections of Ancona with no design 
of publishing them; but as his work grew under his hands, he be- 
came more inclined to give it to the world, and a desire expressed 
by the widow of his friend at last decided him to do so. M. de 
Quatrebarbes writes clearly and simply, without disguising his feel- 
ings and opinions as a Catholic and a royalist. . At the same time 
he is scrupulously careful in his assertions; and we owe him much 
gratitude for the light which he has thrown upon certain transactions 
which only require to be known in order to be regarded as they deserve. 
The general outline of the history is too well known to need repeating ; 
but as we may possibly see some of the scenes of 1860 re-enacted 
before many months are over, it is certainly not altogether inoppor- 
tune that we should have our attention recalled to them beforehand. 

As a tribute to the character of his illustrious friend Lamorici- 
ére, M. de Quatrebarbes’ volume, though it can hardly enhance our 
admiration for the Catholic hero, is valuable as containing a num- 
ber of traits of individual character, which show us how thoroughly 
he entered on and carried through his work for the cause of Pius 


* Souvenirs d@Ancone. Siége de 1860, par le Comte de Quatrebarbes, 
Gouverneur de la Ville et de la Provence. Paris, 1866, 
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IX. in the spirit of simple religious chivalry. Lamoricitre sought 
nothing for himself; indeed, he had every thing to lose. Immedi- 
ately before his departure for Italy he wrote to General Bedeau, 
saying that he had no hope but in God; for he felt that, as far as 
he knew the work to which he was going, no human power was suf- 
ficient to make it succeed. It was not a matter of daring—though 
he hoped, he said, when daring was needed, not to be deficient in it— 
but of devotion of himself, for which he hoped to be recompensed on 
high rather than here. When he presented himself to the Pope, he 
told him that he had not hesitated an instant to obey his desires, 
which were orders to him. His blood and his life were at his dis- 
posal; but he felt that he ought to say that his presence in Rome 
was cither a succour or a danger. It was a succour, if he had 
nothing more to do than to maintain tranquillity in the States of 
the Church, and protect them from revolutionary bands; it was a 
danger, if his name was made a pretext to hasten on the Pied- 
montese invasion. Nothing but a miracle would enable him to 
triumph against an army accustomed to war. When M. de Quatre- 
barbes, after visiting Rome and having his audiences with the Pope 
and Cardinal Antonelli, joined Lamoriciére at Ancona, one of his 
first duties was to write, at the general’s dictation, to the Emperor 
of Austria. The Emperor was asked to sell to the Pope the rifled 
cannon which were required. The letter ended thus: “ We have 
the hope that your Majesty, armed with the Treaty of Villafranca, 
will not permit the invasion of the Pontifical States. If it were to 
be otherwise—if the Sovereign Pontiff himself, abandoned by all the 
Catholic sovereigns, were obliged to quit Rome, we should take from 
' the sanctuary of Loreto the standard given by St. Pius V. to Don 
John of Austria, the hero of Lepanto, we should conduct the Pope 
to Ancona, and then we should learn whether Christian Europe would 
see without moving Pius IX. besieged and bombarded by the bar- 
barians of the nineteenth century.”* 

Lamoriciére had soon to leave for Macerata and Spoleto; and 
on parting from his friend he exhorted him, “Si vous étes em- 
barrassé, priez le Saint Esprit: je crois qu’on ne le prie jamais 
assez, que trop facilement on l’oublie: c’est ma ressource & moi: 
il yous viendra aussi en aide.” M. de Quatrebarbes tells us that 
he followed the advice of his friend at a very critical moment of 
his administration, and found himself suddenly and wonderfully 


* We confess that we feel much pleasure in knowing that the standard 
of Lepanto never fell into the hands of the Piedmontese. General de La- 
moriciére took it with him to Ancona, and thence to Genoa and France, 
On his return to Rome, he placed it in the hands of Pius IX, 
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assisted. We find anecdotes of the same kind here and there 
throughout the narrative. When, after the conclusion of the siege, 
Lamoriciére found himself on Sunday, Sept. 80, on board Admiral 
Persano’s frigate as a prisoner of war with his officers, and was 
told that the Piedmontese chaplain was about to celebrate Mass, 
at which he had never failed to assist on Sundays during the siege, 
he told his staff that as the Pope had excommunicated all who 
despoiled the Holy See of its possessions, they, as the soldiers of 
the Church, could not be present at the sacrilegious service, any 
more than their fathers at the masses of the “intruded” priests 
under the Revolution. He advised them to join him in uniting 
their intention to some of the masses said at that time throughout 
the Catholic world instead. 

It is interesting to know the deliberate opinion formed by one so 
capable of judging of the condition of the Pontifical States. Most 
people in England form their ideas as to this from the reports of 
newspaper correspondents, who, as far as correct information goes, 
might just as well compose their letters in London, without costing 
their employers the expense of maintaining them in Italy; and they 
deliberately ignore authentic documents, such as the report of M. de 
Rayneval to the French Government, from which better information 
might be obtained. Lamoriciére’s opinion of the Italians was never 
very high, nor can he be suspected of any extravagant devotion to 
ecclesiastical administrations. “ He gave us,” says M. de Quatre- 
barbes, “a great number of details about Italy, the Piedmontese 
debt, and the Papal States. The Roman laws, he says, are excellent ; 
there is liberty every where both in legislation and in manners ; the 
taxes are light, and life is pleasant and easy; thus emigration is 
a thing unknown. One thing alone is wanted in this troubled period 
through which we are passing—greater severity of repression. But 
how can this be made a reproach against the most paternal of 
sovereigns ?” 

Lamoriciére considered himself as liable to be called upon at any 
moment, after the year of inaction stipulated for in his capitulation, 
to take up arms again for Pius IX. He kept up an active corre- 
spondence with Mgr. de Merode on all matters of detail connected 
with the Papal army. Whilst in Italy he had exercised his wonderful 
talent for organisation with regard to the minutest points which had 
any thing to do with the comfort, the food, the clothing, and the 
armament of the forces, “The Convention of September,” says 
M. de Quatrebarbes, “did not. appear to him a bond fide transaction 
(chose sérieuse). He could not believe that it would be accomplished, 
and that Rome would ever be completely abandoned by France; and 
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the dangers to which the very letter of the treaty gave birth seemed 
to fix the date of his return to Rome without any uncertainty.” 

If we turn from the character and opinions of Lamoriciére to 
other matters, we find much in this volume which either throws new 
light on the affairs of 1860, or confirms with fresh evidence con- 
clusions already formed concerning them. The conduct of the 
Piedmontese Government is quietly though effectively exposed. Up 
to the last moment Count Cavour sent assurances through the 
French Ambassador at Rome to the Holy Father that Piedmont 
would not invade the Pontifical States, The French General Guyon 
in command at Rome, did not, however, trust the word of the Pied- 
montese minister one atom more than it deserved to be trusted. 
He urged on his own Government to increase the French troops, 
and went himself to France to endeavour to procure reinforcements. 
Then came the famous despatch to Cardinal Antonelli, in which 
Lamoriciére’s army was described as a set of mercenaries, desiring to 
enrich themselves on the spoils of the Roman population; and which 
was as shameless an avowal of conscious iniquity as any thing that 
has been penned since Thucydides gave his description of the Melian 
controversy. It is almost wonderful that an Italian diplomatist 
should have been driven to be so barefaced. M. de Quatrebarbes, 
unfortunately, does not give it; and he omits likewise another docu- 
ment, which will go down to posterity as a fitting pendant to it, 
if we may use that word of a despatch displaying the most entire 
appreciation of villainy without departing from the calm and dig- 
nified manner of a Christian statesman—the reply of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli. M. de Quatrebarbes gives us, however, M. Thouvenel’s 
circular, in which he states, on the express authority of the Emperor 
Napoleon, that the Piedmontese Government had assured him that 
it sent its forces into the Roman States in order to combat the 
revolutionary bands of Garibaldi, without in any way touching the 
authority of the Pope. Then we have the strange story of the 
despatch of the Duc de Grammont, the French Ambassador at Rome, 
to the French Consul at Ancona. “The Emperor had written from 
Marseilles to King Victor Emmanuel that he should oppose the 
invasion of the Pontifical States. Fresh troops were ordered to 
embark at Toulon, and would immediately arrive. The French 
Government would not tolerate the culpable aggression of the Sar- 
dinian Government.” Meanwhile the Emperor was on his way to 
Algeria, and no answer came to the applications made for instruc- 
tions by his ministers in France. When the French Consul at 
Ancona sent the Duc de Grammont’s despatch by one of his own 
officials to General Fanti, at Pesaro, Fanti simply treated it with 
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ridicule. ‘“ We know what we have to depend upon: we saw the 
Emperor at Chambery a fortnight ago.” Cialdini, at Loreto, used 
the same language. He pointed to the telegraph. “Those wires 
would be enough to stop our march, if they were to speak.” Strange 
language, certainly, to the employés of the French Government. 

The same reckless disregard of fairness and justice was carried by 
the Piedmontese into matters with regard to which there is a recog- 
nised code of honour and equity among all civilised nations, which 
code they violated like so many pirates. Lamoriciére gave them by 
no means too severe a name when he called them “ barbarians.” 
Thus they invaded the Pontifical territory without any declaration of 
war, and attacked Ancona without declaring the blockade. Persano, 
who commanded the fleet, distinguished himself honourably by not 
preventing the entrance of a ship from Trieste laden with provisions. 
As the destruction of the defences by sea was the turning-point of 
the siege, and made the surrender necessary, Lamoriciére, as is well 
known, chose to negotiate with the admiral rather than with the 
commanders of the land forces, who had received many severe checks 
in their portion of the operations. But the white flag was hoisted 
on all the forts as soon as the defence by sea ceased; and General 
Fanti has the singular honour of having continued the bombardment 
on the land side for many hours after he was aware of the proposals 
for capitulation. This stain on the character of the Piedmontese 
army was denied soon after the event by the Zimes newspaper in 
England; but M. de Quatrebarbes’ book proves the fact beyond the 
possibility of doubt. The subsequent conduct of the Piedmontese to 
the Neapolitan peasants was quite in keeping with this act of van- 
dalism, which was disavowed by Persano. There was the same dis- 
regard of the ordinary laws of war in the non-observance by the 
Piedmontese of some of the articles of the capitulation, and in 
their ignoring the compensations due to the inhabitants of Ancona, 
some of whom had suffered much during the siege. We mention 
these details because it is very important that the character of 
the men who constitute the Piedmontese Government should be well 
understood. It is quite natural that the sympathies of English- 
men should be given to the cause of “ Italian unity,” as it appears 
to them at a distance. They do not know that it has become, in 
reality, the cause of hostility to religion and morality, of bureaucratic 
tyranny, of the introduction of the conscription, of the pillage of 
Church property, of an enormous and unparalleled taxation, of 
the enrichment at the public cost of a certain number of adventurers. 
But to the eyes of those at a distance it looks fair enough, for all 
can sympathise with the instinct of national unity and independence ; 
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and Protestant Englishmen cannot be expected to have much love for 
an ecclesiastical government, or much belief in a state of political life 
so unlike their own as that which used to prevail in Italy. But it 
has been supplanted by one in which there is, in reality, far less 
liberty. We hear a great deal about the reconciliation of Catholicism 
with Italy; of proposals emanating from Florence which shall gua- 
rantee to the Holy Father his independence, assure him “ an inviolable 
asylum, and a centre of spiritual action” in the midst of a great nation 
devoted to its religion. There would be less difficulty in the abstract 
conception of such a state of things, if the Holy See had really to do 
with the Italian nation, which must not be judged of by the acts and 
the character of the men by whom it is unhappily led. But when 
Count Cavour set his country in motion along the line of action 
which it has only too faithfully followed, he forgot that the strong 
may afford for a moment to throw away their character for honour and 
veracity, but that, after a time, the loss of credit is not compensated 
for by the gain of territory, or by the plunder of the weak. If no other 
barrier to a compromise between the Holy See and the new kingdom 
existed, at all events an insurmountable obstacle would be found in 
the faithlessness, the insincerity, the profligate disregard of acknow- 
ledged rights and solemn pledges, which have been elevated into 
uniform rules of conduct by the Cabinets of Victor Emmanuel. It 
is sad to see England applaudirg men such as these—men who have 
been urged on by the revolutionary agencies behind them to deeds 
which have made them greater enemies to their country than to 
the Church itself, which they have insulted and despoiled—because 
they have brought Italy to the verge of ruin and revolution, they 
have fastened on her, at the very outset of her career, the fatal 
stain of dishonesty and rapacity, and have done their best to place 
her in irreconcilable antagonism to the religion to which she owes 
her existence and her glory, and from which alone she can hope 
for safety and prosperity in the future. 

M. de Quatrebarbes has some curious pages as to the conduct 
of Austria during the events of 1860. We have already mentioned 
the request made by Lamoricitre to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
for some rifled cannon, and the hope expressed by him at that time 
that Austria would not permit the spoliation of the Holy See. It 
appears that the Emperor himself was disposed to take an active 
part against Piedmont when that power invaded Umbria and the 
Marches. That invasion, notwithstanding the assurances of Count 
Cavour—perhaps in consequence of those assurances—was not un- 
expected at Vienna. The Austrian divisions on the Mincio were 
ready for wat; and when the war came, the Emperor signed the 
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order for their advance. But after doing this, and before the order 
was despatched, he called a council of his ministers and principal 
generals, who, with Count de Thuen at their head, made such repre- 
sentations as to the danger to Austria of any aggressive step, that, 
after many hours of debate, the Emperor consented to change his 
resolution. The fleet was ready at Trieste to sail for Ancona, and 
some intimation seems to have been given to Lamoriciére that he 
might expect aid from that quarter. The Piedmontese Government 
seem to have had some good reason for feeling secure against any 
interference; but if Francis Joseph had carried his desire into 
execution, it would have been difficult to justify any opposition to 
his forces on the part of any other power but Piedmont herself. 

We must forbear from following M. de Quatrebarbes into the 
details of the siege of Ancona itself. The defence was very gallant, 
but hopeless from the first, on account of the immense superiority of 
the attacking forces, and the unprepared state of the fortifications 
against an attack by sea. Much heroism was displayed; and it 
must also be confessed, that there seem to have been one or two 
among the defenders who did not do their duty. We cannot refrain 
from mentioning the high compliment paid by M. de Quatrebarbes 
to the batallion of St. Patrick. Lamoriciére placed them in the 
post of honour near himself,—they occupied the citadel, the in- 
trenched camp, and the San Stefano lunette, in face of the principal 
attacks of the enemy. Their courage and enthusiasm was wonderful, 
and it was with great difficulty that their officers could restrain them 
from showing themselves without cover to the Piedmontese, and 
taunting them whenever the artillery men from the fortress made 
a happy shot. We are sorry to say that the English Consul—who, 
however, was certainly not bound to fight or expose himself to dan- 
ger—is said to have made himself ridiculous by the care which he took 
of his personal safety. He was a great collector of weapons and 
armour, and his rooms were full of implements of destruction or 
defence of various kinds and dates. But when the bombardment 
began, he hid himself in his cellar behind a formidable barrier of 
wine-casks, erected for the occasion, and stayed there as long as the 
siege lasted—while market-women were holding their stalls in the 
open piazzas as usual, and Sisters of Charity flitting about in the 
service of the wounded. We sincerely hope that this gentleman 
soon recovered from his fright. 
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Comparative Mortality of Great Capitals. 


Ovr recent alarm at the appearance and progress of the cholera 
in London may have drawn the attention of many who had before 
been accustomed to pass them by with indifference, to those columns 
in the papers in which the reports of the Registrar-General on the 
state of the Public Health are from time to time recorded. But we 
are perhaps hardly yet sufficiently awake to the importance and 
interest of the statistics there contained, any more than to the value 
of the short and, at first sight, rather unintelligible tables which 
embody, day after day, the meteorological phenomena collected in 
London from so many different points on our own coast and those 
of adjacent countries. These last statistics have an interest which 
does not yet belong to those which relate to the publie health, in 
that they embrace reports from so many distinct places which can 
be compared together. We, of course, only publish our own sta- 
tistics of health, disease, births, and deaths; and we have not yet 
seen our way to the information that might be gathered by a com- 
parison of our own condition in these respects with that of others 
under similar circumstances. The interest and value of such a com- 
parison is obvious enough; and some of the results which might be 
hoped from it, if it were systematically and scientifically made, may 
be guessed at by the perusal of a thin volume of less than two hun- 
dred pages, lately published in Paris by M. Vacher,* which at first 
sight may seem not to promise very much except to professional 
readers, but from which we shall take the liberty of drawing a few 
facts which certainly seem worthy of the attention of the more 
general public. 

Canning once said, in answer to some one who alleged “a well- 
known fact” against him, that there was but one thing more fal- 
lacious than a fact, and that was a figure. We must all be ready 
to allow that the results which we see embodied so neatly in a set 
of figures in statistical tables are, after all, but approaches to the 
truth; and they are not put forward as any thing more. Still, there 


* Etude Médicale et Statistique sur la Mortalité a Paris, a Londres, a 
Vienne et a Nen-York en 1865, D’aprés les Documens officiels, avec une 
Carte Météorologique et Mortuaire, Par le Docteur L. Vacher. Paris: F, 
Savy, 1866. 
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is often a wonderful accuracy about the average results given by 
statistical inquiries; and it is obvious than when the result of one 
calculation is confirmed by that of another independent of the 
former, or when one uniform result is given by a continued series 
of inquiries, or when there is a very decided preponderance on one 
side of a comparison, such as cannot be accounted for by chance, 
it would be absurd to refuse to assent to conclusions thus obtained. 
With this single preliminary remark, let us proceed to some of the 
facts collected for us by M. Vacher. 

He begins by giving due credit to this country for having taken 
the lead in the publication of the kind of statistics with which he has 
to deal. The reports of the Registrar-General are ali that he can 
desire. New York and Vienna have followed, more or less fully, 
the example set in London. It has also been copied in St. Peters- 
burg, as far as the registration of deaths is concerned; and it is hoped 
that a weekly publication of the results will soon be made in that 
city. Paris joined the movement at the end of 1864 or the begin- 
ning of 1865. There is, however, some difference of system. The 
chief point is, that in Evgland the medical man who attends a 
sick person reports the cause of death; in Paris there are certain 
official physicians, vérificateurs des décés, and these, instead of the 
attending physician, assign the cause. The superiority of the Eng- 
lish system seems to be acknowledged. M. Vacher’s book is founded 
on the reports thus produced. 

His first business is, of course, to settle approximately the popu- 
lation of the four capitals with whose statistics he deals—a matter 
of considerable difficulty, even with all the results of the census 
before him. He calculates the number of the inhabitants of Paris 
in 1865 at 1,863,000: those of London were 3,028,600; those 
of Vienna, 560,000; and those of New York, 1,025,000 (in 1864). 
At the present rate of increase, Paris will double its population in 
32 years, London in 40, Vienna in 44, and New York in 134. On 
the other hand, this increase is not to be set down to the excess of 
births over deaths, which in London, in 20 years before 1861, was 
only 328,189—about a third of the actual increase (35 per cent). 
In a similar pericd, the births exceeded the deaths in Paris by only 
13 (and a fraction) per cent of the whole increase. Immigration has 
therefore the largest share in the increase of the population. A 
flow is continually setting in from the country to the town in the 
age in which we live, and it enriches the largest towns and the 
capitals especially. New York, receiving annually so many immi- 
grants from Europe, is, of course, beyond the others in its gains from 
this source. Paris has undergone great vicissitudes as to the number 
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of its inhabitants. In 1762 the population seems to have been 
about 600,000. It fell off immensely during the Revolution; even 
in 1800 it was only 547,756. From 1790 to 1810 the number of 
deaths exceeded the number of births. Since that time the propor- 
tion has been reversed, except in years of great epidemics. 

Of the four capitals with which M. Vacher deals, Vienna, the small- 
est, had the largest proportion of deaths in 1865. In Vienna the pro- 
portion was 1 to 31 of the inhabitants; in Paris, notwithstanding 
the ravages of the cholera in October—causing 6591 deaths (nearly 
an eighth of the whole)—it was 1 to 86; in New York, 1 to 40; 
in London, 1 to 41. In Paris, London, and New York, the death- 
rate has diminished in its proportion to the population for some time 
past. In Paris, in the three decades of years from 1830 to 1860, 
it fell successively from 1 to 31, to 1 to 34, and then to 1 to 38. 
There has been the same improvement in the other two cities. In 
New York, fifteen years ago, the rate of deaths was as 1 to 22— 
nearly twice as high as at present. We do not see any statement 
in M. Vacher’s pages as to the case of Vienna. He attributes the 
improvement in Paris to some extent to the great public works 
and measures for securing the health of the population which have 
marked the Second Empire; but much more, it would seem, to the 
better management of the hospitals. In Paris and Vienna a much 
larger proportion of the inhabitants die in hospitals than in New 
York and London; «and, as far as we are concerned, M. Vacher 
includes workhouses and asylums of all kinds under the general 
name of hospital. He finds, on comparing some scanty statistics 
of the last century with the facts cf the present, that in old times 
the number of deaths in hospitals was far greater in proportion to the 
cases admitted than now; and he thinks that, in Paris at least, this 
almost explains the improvement in the death-rate. In New York 
the same improvement may have had many causes, but it is remark- 
ably coincident as to time with the magnificent changes made, at an 
immense cost, in the water-supply of that city. From some meteo- 
rological tables compiled with great care by M. Vacher, we gather 
the rather surprising result that the variations of temperature during 
the year, which have considerable influence on the death-rate, are 
greatest at Vienna (nearly 27°), next at New York (25°), much 
lower in Paris (17°), and lowest of all in London (15°). 

One of the most interesting questions at the present time on this 
subject is that of the water-supply. M. Vacher begins with a cordial 
tribute to the Romans cn this head. The magnificent aqueducts by 
which the city of Rome was supplied date from the time of the early 
Republic, though the Emperors increased their number. At an early 
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point of their history, therefore, the Romans were wise and liberal 
enough to dispense with the waters of the Tiber for drinking. They 
carried their system every where when they became the masters of 
the world; in France, in Spain, and in Italy many aqueducts can still 
be traced which were their work. We may be quite certain that if 
Britain were now a Roman province, the Thames Water-Companies 
would never be allowed to supply water except for the streets, and 
great aqueducts would long since have brought us the pure water of 
Bala Lake or Windermere. Thanks to the Popes, modern Rome, 
though not so profusely supplied as in Imperial times, is still very 
far in advance of all other cities in the world in this respect.* M. 
Vacher reckons the water-supply in ancient Rome as 1492 litres a 
day for each inhabitant ; in modern Rome it is 1040; in New York, 
159; in Vienna, 134 ;f in Paris, according to the new system, 109; 
in London, 132. But no city seems to have its houses so well sup- 
plied as London; in Rome a great quantity of water is wasted, being 
left to run away from the fountains, while the houses are not con- 
veniently provided with water. We suppose that our old friend the 
house-cistern, against which we have heard so many complaints 
lately, is not an essential feature in our system of house supply. 

M. Vacher gives the following conclusions as to the sanitary effect 
of good and abundant water. He tells us that inorganic substances 
contained in water are comparatively innocuous to the health of those © 
who drink it; on the other hand, great injury s caused by the pre- 
sence of organic matter. The best water in Paris—that of the 
springs on the north—contains nine times as much of calcareous salts 
as the water of the Seine; but it is justly preferred for drinking pur- 
poses. On the other hand, M. Vacher quotes the testimony of M. 


* M. Vacher attributes the salubrity of Rome—for, considering its posi- 
tion, it enjoys remarkable salubrity—to the abundance and good quality 
of its water. Lancisi, who practised there as a physician in the last cen- 
tury, accounts for the longevity of its inhabitants in the same way. At 
all evemts, remarks M. Vacher, “il est impossible de n’étre pas frappé de 
ce fait, que les historiens ne mentionnent pas un seul exemple de peste a 
Rome, et qu’au moyen fge et dans les temps modernes elle a constamment 
échappé aux atteintes de la peste et du choléra, qui ont sévi a plusieurs 
reprises en Italie.” But Rome has certainly been visited by the cholera more 
than once, and the rest of the statement is surely contrary to history. 

+ This statement is, however, an anticipation. The municipality of 
Vienna has undertaken some immense works in order to improve the water- 
supply, at a cost of 16,000,000 florins. The works are not yet completed ; 
but M. Vacher gives the quantity of water for each inhabitant which they 
are expected to furnish, Hitherto the city has been supplied, it would seem, 
partly from the Danube, partly by wells. The new supply will be drawn 
from three-different sources among the neighbouring mountains. 
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Bouchut, a Professor at the Ecole de Médecine, for the fact that he 
noticed the frequency of epidemic diarrhoea during the summer months 
in the Quartier de Sévres, and that it had been almost stopped in 
cases where the doctors had ordered the water of the Seine to be no 
longer used, and had substituted for it water from the Artesian well 
of Grenelle. He adds his own experience at the Lycée Napoléon, 
which is supplied from the reservoir of the Pantheon, which receives 
its water from the Seine and the aqueduct d’Arcueil. He had known 
as many as fifteen students at once ill of diarrhcea, and the disease 
was stopped by the “alcoholisation of all the water.”* As regards 
cholera, the proof is even more striking than that lately furnished in 
the case of London by the great and almost exclusive ravages of that 
disease in the Eastern districts. Mortality by cholera seems ordi- 
narily, as M. Vacher tells us, to follow the laws of general mortality, 
that is, it prevails most in those districts which are ordinarily the 
most unhealthy. But the one element of good or bad water-supply 
seems to be enough to counterbalance the influence of the other 
causes which affect the comparative mortality of districts. For in- 
stance, difference of elevation is supposed to be one of these causes. 
Mr. Farre tells us that the mortality of a district is in inverse propor- 
tion to the elevation: that in nineteen high districts the proportion of 
deaths by cholera was as 33 to 10,000; in the same number of low 
districts, as 100 to 10,000. This law, however, is not enough, nor 
is it free from exception. Sometimes places loftily situated are at- 
tacked, and lower places are spared. The elevation of Montmartre 
is almost equal to that of Belleville; but Montmartre had last year 
3-6 cholera cases to 1000, Belleville only 1:1. Again, a rich quarter 
has ordinarily immense advantages over a poor quarter. The mean 
mortality by cholera in the poorer arrondissements of Paris was almost 
three times as great as that in the rich arrondissements. The reason 
is obvious: the poor work hard, have insufficient food, and are 
crowded together in discomfort and want; the rich are well fed, not 
over-worked, well and healthily housed. Yet there was one arron- 
dissement of Paris, and that one of the very poorest, which in the 
three first visitations of cholera (1832, 1849, 1854) had actually the 
lowest proportion of deaths by cholera of all these districts. In 1865 it 
had barely more deaths than the very richest of all, that of the Opéra, 


* P, 106. M. Vacher here cites the Indian case quoted by Mr. Farre in 
his Cholera Report. The natives in India drink boiled water as a preventive 
against cholera; and it has been found that out of a great number in the 
family of a single proprietor in Calcutta, all of whom took this precaution, 
not a single person had been attacked even in the worst times of the pre- 
valence of cholera. But Dr. Frankland has disproved at least the uni- 
versality of this fact. 
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which headed the list on that occasion as the most lightly visited. 
This arrondissement was Belleville. Another cause of comparatively 
greater mortality is density of population; but here again we are met 
by the fact that this fortunate Belleville is very densely populated. 
The nature of the soil is another. M. Vacher mentions a number of 
departments in the centre of France which have never yet been at- 
tacked by cholera. They are those which consist of a huge granitic 
mass, like an island in the midst of the more recent formations around 
them. Nevertheless, though this will explain much, and though 
Belleville has an advantage in this respect over many of the arron- 
dissements of Paris, still it has the same geological formation as 
Montmartre, which had three times as many deaths (in proportion) 
from cholera. In short, there is no way left of accounting for its 
comparative exemption, except that which we have already mentioned, 
the superior character of the water consumed by its inhabitants. The 
argument certainly seems as complete as it can possibly be, and we 
know that it has been strongly confirmed by our own late experience. 
Let us hope that no time may be lost in acting on the lesson which 
we have received. 

We pass over some interesting statements on the meteorological 
phenomena which were observed during the prevalence of the cholera 
last year in Paris.* M. Vacher rather contradicts current opinion 
by some remarks he has made as to the relation of cholera to other 
diseases. Sydenham has remarked that when several epidemic dis- 
eases are rife during the same season, one of them usually absorbs to 
itself, as it were, the bulk of the mortality, diminishing the influence 
of the rest even below the ordinary level. Thus in the year of the 
Great Plague in London, just two centuries ago, the small-pox was 
fatal to only 38 persons, its average being about eleven hundred. 
However, the general fact is now questioned. In October last, though 
4653 persons were carried off by cholera, the mortality by other dis- - 
eases in Paris was greater than in any other month of the year. Yet 
October is usually one of the most healthy of all the months; and the 
epidemic maladies which ordinarily rage during the autumn—typhoid 


* M. Vacher here tells a story of his endeavour to make some ozono- 
metrical observations in the Paris Hospitals, which were prohibited by the 
Directeur de l’Assistance publique—an officer of whom M. Vacher is con- 
tinually complaining—on the ground that they would frighten the patients. 
He remarks that on one occasion when travelling in the Pontifical States, 
some gendarmes found in his possession a psychrometer and an aneroid 
barometer, and thought they were weapons of destruction. He would have 


been arrested, but for M. Matteucci, then Director of Police. He complains 
bitterly of the comparative want of enlightenment in the “administration” 
of his own country, But no hospital would have allowed his experiments. 
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fever, small-pox, diphtheria, croup, hooping-cough, erysipelas, and 
puerperal fever—were prevalent to an extraordinary degree. It is 
curious also that there was an unusual number of children born 
dead. 

The most destructive of alf ordinary complaints is undoubtedly 
consumption. At Vienna it actually causes 25 per cent of the 
deaths, at Paris i6 per cent, at London nearly 12 per cent, at 
New York 14 per cent. It is more frequent in women than men; 
it is twice as destructive in poor quarters as in rich quarters: the 
age which suffers most from it is between 25 and 40. The differ- 
ence between the sexes M. Vacher attributes to the more confined 
and retired life led by women. If observations in Paris are to be 
taken as enough to furnish a general conclusion, it would appear 
that more consumptive patients die in the spring than in the autumn. 
Here again a common opinion is overthrown. The most destructive 
months are March, April, and May: the least destructive are Sep- 
tember, October, and November. We believe that in this country 
the fewest consumptive patients die in winter, and the most in sum- 
mer. M. Vacher also attacks the notion that maritime climates 
are the best for consumptive cases. New York is situated on the 
sea, but it loses as many by consumption as London; and in the 
maritime counties of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, and Devon- 
shire, the deaths by consumption are as 1 in 7 of the whole; while 
in the Midland Counties of Warwickshire, Buckinghamshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Oxfordshire, they are as lin 9. “ Les phthisiques 
qu’on envoie & Nice et 4 Cannes, ou méme sur les bords du Nil, sur 
la foi d’un passage de Celse, y meurent comme ceux qui restent sous 
le ciel natal. Ceux-li seuls en reviennent guéris, chez qui le mal 
n’était pas saus ressources et qui auraient guéri partout ailleurs” 
(p. 129). We must remember, however, that if such patients are 
sent to the seaside, and die there, they raise the death-rate there 
unfairly. M. Vacher insists that the guiding principle in select- 
ing a place for the residence of a consumptive patient should be the 
absence of great variations in the temperature rather than the actual 
number of deaths by the disease. Consumption, he says, is un- 
known in Iceland; but that is not a reason for sending a consump- 
tive patient to that island, As to New York, we have already quoted 
his observation as to the variableness of the temperature there, not- 
withstanding its maritime position. 

Although we have already stated the results of a general com- 
parison of the mortality in the four capitals—results very favourable 
to the salubrity of London—it may be interesting to our readers to 
learn the state of the case with regard to particular classes of disease. 
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In most cases, of course, we have the list in actual numbers: our 
comparative immunity is only evident when the great excess of our 
population is considered. In Zymotic diseases we have little more 
than a majority of a thousand over Paris; but then we must re- 
member that in the year of which M. Vacher speaks between 5000 
and 6000 persons in Paris died of cholera, This, therefore, would 
seem to be one of the classes of disease as to which we are really 
worst off. As to Constitutional diseases, consumption, cancer, 
scrofula, gout, rheumatism, and others, Paris exceeds us in pro- 
portion; and it is the same with diseases of the nervous system. 
From diseases of the heart we lose between two and three times as 
many as the Parisians; this proportion, therefore, is greatly against 
us. On the other hand, in diseases of the digestive organs, Paris, 
notwithstanding its inferior population, exceeded London by a hun- 
dred deaths in the last year. London, however, regains a sad pre- 
eminence when we come to diseases of the respiratory organs, asthma, 
bronchitis, influenza, and the like: Paris losing between 7000 and 
8000 ayear againstour 12,500. It is in the commoner diseases that the 
worst features of London mortality in 1865 were found. Typhoid was 
nearly three times as fatal last year in London as in Paris; measles 
four times as fatal; scarlatina not far short of twenty times; hoop- 
ing cough more than thirteen times. As the population of London 
is to that of Paris as five to three, it is clear to how great an extent 
the balance was against us. It was probably an accident. These 
diseases prevail very generally for a time, and then retire: and we 
have lately been visited by a period of their prevalence, 

We have hitherto spoken only of diseases; but M. Vacher’s re- 
searches extend to the comparative frequency of deaths of other 
kinds. In suicides, New York has the best account to give, Paris 
the worst. To speak roughly, London has twice as many suicides 
as New York, Vienna twice as many as London, Paris more than 
twice as many as Vienna—in comparison, that is, with the total num- 
ber of deaths of all kinds, The actual numbers stand thus: Paris 
716, London 267, Vienna 813, New York 36. For the last nine 
years there has been little change in the number in London; in 
New York it has diminished, in Paris it has increased, having more 
than doubled itself since 1839. The two years, 1848 and 1830, 
which were marked by revolutionary movements, were also marked 
by a diminution in the number of suicides. The relative proportion 
of suicides increases with age; that is, it is four times as frequent 
with people above 70 as with people between 20 and 30. Paris has 
for a long time been noted as a city in which there were more suicides 
than any other. More than eighty years ago, Mercier noted this, 
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and attributed it to the rage for speculation. Other writers have 
since attempted to find a reason for it in the prevalence of demo- 
cratic ideas. We suppose that both democratic ideas and specula- 
tion are not unknown in New York, yet that city (and indeed the 
State itself) is remarkably free from suicides, and a great number of 
those that occur are said to be of Europeans. 

But if Paris bears the palm in self-slaughter, no city can vie with 
London in slaughter of another kind. Violent deaths are nearly 
three times as frequent in London as in Paris. As many as 2241 
persons were slain in London last year; as many, that is, as would be 
enough for the number of the killed in a sanguinary battle: 328 were 
burnt, 405 were suffocated (this probably includes children overlaid 
by their mothers) 40 were poisoned, 767 disposed of by “ fractures 
and contusions,” 232 were killed by carriage accidents ; leaving 469 to 
be laid to the account of other accidents. In the other three capitals 
the proportion of deaths by accidents to the whole number of deaths 
ranges from under one per cent to under two per cent; in London it 
is just three per cent. Finally, London had 132 murders to give an 
account of in 1865, Paris had 10, and New York only 5. 

We are sorry that the last fact which we glean from M. Vacher’s 
interesting tables must be one rather disparaging to the great Trans- 
atlantic city which we have last named. Disparaging, that is, posi- 
tively rather than comparatively ; and we fear that, if the statistics 
which we are now to quote do not reveal a terrible state of things in 
London also, it is because on this head our admirable system of 
registration has given M. Vacher no assistance at all. ‘“ Quant a la 
ville de Londres,” he says, “ il m’a été impossible d’arriver 4 connaitre 
le chiffre de ses mort-nés. Le Bulletin des Naissances et des Morts 
ne donne d’ailleurs aucun renseignement 4 ce sujet.” He expresses 
his opinion that if the numbers were given, London would have quite 
as bad a tale to tell as Paris or New York. But the figures in these 
cities are sufficiently startling. In Paris the children “born dead” 
are to the whole number of deaths as one to ten; in New York as 
one to fifteen; in Vienna they are as one to twenty-three. Twenty 
years ago, the Préfet of the Seine addressed a circular to the maires 
of Paris, in which he drew their attention to the great number of 
these children, and pointed out that it was natural to conclude that 
their deaths were too often the result of crime. In New York similar 
complaints have been made, and we are significantly told that full 
reports cannot be obtained on the subject. As to London, we find 
a large number of deaths, 1400 or 1500 a year, set down to “pre- 
mature birth and debility.” We fear it would be quite impossible 
to give an account of the number of births which are prevented— 
ce 
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contrary to the laws of God and man alike. We need hardly do 
more than allude to the frightful increase of Infanticide, on which 
Dr. Lankester has lately spoken so strongly. Mr. Humble’s Essay 
on the subject in Mr. Orby Shipley’s volume contains some very 
startling statistics. There are as many as 12,000 women in London 
to whom this crime may be imputed. “In other words,” says Mr. 
Humble, “one in every thirty women (I presume, between fifteen 
and forty-five) is a murderess.” We must hope that there is ex- 
aggeration about this; but if it were one in every thirty thousand 
it would be bad enough,—a state of things calling down the judg- 
ments of heaven on .the land. 

The Anglican writer to whom we have just now alluded speaks 
with some apparent prejudice against the most obvious remedy for 
Infanticide—the establishment of Foundling Hospitals, perfectly free. 
There may be some objections to these institutions, but we must 
confess that in the face of the facts on which we are commenting 
they seem to us rather like arguments against life-boats because 
they may encourage over security in exposure to the dangers of the 
sea, If Mr. Humble will read, or read again, Dr. Burke Ryan’s 
Essay on Infanticide, which gained the Fothergillian Prize-medal 
some time ago, and in which the fact seems to be proved, that the 
crime is more common in England than any where else, he will 
perhaps*see reason to conclude, from the French statistics there 
adduced, that Foundling Hospitals are more effectual in preventing 
this abominable evil than any thing else that has ever been devised. 
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I was in the habit of visiting the Catholic convicts in one of the 
Government prisons during the period when the statute of George 
IV. was as yet unrepealed, and Catholic prisoners were permitted to 
see a priest only at their own “special request.” The effect of this 
restriction was, that, out of seventy or eighty Catholics always in 
the prison, not more than fifteen or twenty ever received the benefits 
and consolations of their religion, even in that limited measure which 
the rules of the prison allowed. The statute in question seems to 
have been framed upon the principle that the more a man stands 
in need of spiritual aids, the more likely he is to seek them out; 
whereas the fact is, unhappily, in too many cases the reverse. Then, 
what sort of encouragement had these poor fellows to prefer such 
“special request” ? I found that very few of those whom I visited 
had been made aware that they could see a priest at all. It was said, 
indeed, that this permission was included in the rules, which were read 
to them on their entrance into the prison; but either it was com- 
municated in so indistinct a way that they could not well hear it, or 
couched in such ambiguous terms that they could not understand 
it. What Irish Catholic attaches the idea of a priest to the phrase, 
“minister of his denomination’? I found that those who had 
been led to apply for my assistance had obtained their information 
in some other way than from hearing the rules, and had succeeded 
in their object only by earnest and repeated applications. The great 
majority, who had either less zeal or less perseverance, remained 
in ignorance of their privilege, or at least without any practical 
benefit from it. 

On one occasion, through a fortunate oversight of the autho- 
rities, which unhappily was too soon rectified, I obtained leave to 
visit every registered Catholic in the prison, in company with one 
of the officers, in order to show that I was ready to respond to 
their call, should they desire to see me. ‘The officer said to each 
man, “ Do you wish to see a priest?” and I was there to give 
the interpretation of a question otherwise so apt to be misunder- 
stood. Instead of fifteen or twenty only, out of the seventy or 
eighty, expressing a desire to receive my visit, there were full fifty 
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who answered the officer’s question in the affirmative. This proves 
the importance of bringing the matter before each prisoner severally, 
and in such a way as may enable them to understand that their 
request will be granted at once. 

I must do the immediate authorities of the prison in question 
the justice to say, that they always seemed to desire an extension 
of religious freedom for the prisoners, rather than to administer 
the rules of the Government in a grudging and illiberal spirit. 
They had enjoyed many opportunities of observing the good effects 
produced on the character and conduct of the prisoners by the in- 
fluences of their religion, and in more than one instance appealed 
to me to assist them in softening the obduracy of men whom their 
own discipline seemed merely to confirm in the spirit of insubor- 
dination. I remember especially having been charged by the Gover- 
nor with the care of one man whom the severity of the system 
had goaded into a temper of almost brutal ferocity, and being after- 
wards thanked by him for what he regarded as the good results 
of my influence. I was also frequently urged by the medical atten- 
dant of the prison to assist him in the care of convicts who showed 
signs of insanity—a too common effect of the silent and solitary 
system, upon which the prison in question was administered. The 
Legislature and Executive have, since the time of which I speak, 
done ample justice to the prison ministrations of our clergy by the 
excellent rules which they have introduced into those of the convict 
establishments over which the Government exercises an absolute con- 
trol. But there still remain, unhappily, but too many prisons 
throughout the length and breadth of the land which are adminis- 
tered upon the old exclusive system; and it is in the hope that 
these experiences may tell upon some of those whose influence may 
reach to the prisons which labour under these sad disadvantages, 
that I have felt it important to record them. 

It is, indeed, hard to conceive any infatuation greater than that 
of the men who suppose that Catholic convicts can be reformed 
otherwise than by being habitually subjected to the influence of their 
own religion in its most ample state of development. These men 
understand neither the nature of our religion, nor the hold which 
it has on the minds of those who have been brought up in it, how- 
ever far they may subsequently have wandered from its holy paths. 
They naturally measure the influence of the Catholic religion upon 
its subjects by what they see more immediately around them, and 
suppose that the visits of a priest to the members of his flock are 
as carelessly sought, and as coldly received, as those of the scripture- 
reader or minister, who addresses his instructions to the ear, without 
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the power of illustrating and enforcing them by Sacraments which 
penetrate to the heart. 

There is another mistake which I am sorry to say is sometimes 
encouraged by the language even of Catholics; and that is, the 
mistake of supposing that the generality of our convicts are men 
confirmed in vicious habits, and hardened against the converting 
influence of religion. My own experience, which ranges over many 
years, has led me to an entirely opposite conclusion. Of all my 
priestly ministrations, I used to feel those of the prison among the 
most consolatory. The prisoners whom I came across were, of 
course, almost exclusively Irish; and every one who has any spiritual 
dealings with that people knows how keenly susceptible they are 
of religious impressions even after they have fallen away from the 
effects of early training through the power of evil associations. 
They are, in many instances, young men, who retain a salutary 
remembrance of their parents and their parish priest, and in whom 
the separation from their bad companions and bad habits has already 
begun to revive the taste for the associations of their earliest youth. 
It happens not.unfrequently that the crime for which they are suffer- 
ing a heavy penalty may have been their first crime, or possibly 
even that of others in whose company they were found, and whose 
penalty they are paying. In many cases, also, the crime of which 
they were really guilty has been the effect of sudden passion, or 
extraordinary temptation, and implies a far less amount of moral 
depravity than the sins habitually committed by men who are at 
large in the world. We sometimes hear prisoners spoken of as 
if crimes were necessarily the worst of sins. Often, no doubt, they 
are so, but often they are not; and we are apt to forget that a 
man who is paying a heavy penalty for a crime is likely to be dearer 
to God, and therefore ought to be dearer to us, than one who is 
living the life of a sensualist in a palace, or amassing his thousands 
in the spirit of selfish avarice. The poor men whom I used to visit 
at prison were fond of spiritual reading, and most eager for 
the opportunities of divine worship and regular instruction, which 
at that time were denied to them. I could not but be struck by 
the wonderful adaptation of the Catholic religion to persons in their 
unhappy condition. The long intervals of silence and solitude to 
which they were doomed might have been turned to the happiest 
account under a system which should give full scope for the opera- 
tion of the Church, and the use of her abundant resources for filling 
up spare time; whereas, in the absence of her teaching and direc- 
tion, the same intervals are converted into opportunities of thought, 
fed on the one hand by the materials of an ill-stored memory, and 
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on the other by the dreams of an almost exhaustless invention. 
Indeed, the poet’s description,—“e’en in penance planning sins 
anew,”— is realised to the very letter in our convict prisons. The 
authorities of those prisons have told me that the ingenuity in 
devising modes>of escape, which is the product of a life spent in 
the concentration of thought upon this single object, aided by a 
housebreaker’s experience, is almost incredible. I heard of one man, 
for instance, who contrived to forge a key to open the door of his 
cell, by the aid of his gas-lamp, out of shreds of iron, which he 
had picked up on the ground at times when he could escape ob- 
servation. Another man succeeded in boring a‘ hole in the floor 
of the chapel while he was supposed to be intent on his prayers, and 
made it in time large and deep enough to allow of his passing 
through it into the vaults below the prison, through which he es- 
caped out of its confines, and was next heard of in America. The 
latter of these stories appeared at the time in the public papers. 

It would be well, however, if the thoughts of these prisoners, in 
their solitude, were never occupied on worse subjects than the means 
of escape from a life of almost intolerable misery. The mischiefs of 
unmitigated silence and solitude have been found to be such as to 
induce the authorities to make several wholesome relaxations of the 
once inflexible rule. They now permit the best-conducted men to 
work with the doors of their cells open, so as to create a little variety 
in their monotonous existence. Those of the same trade are also 
permitted to form associations which bring them together in the 
hours of recreation, when I believe they are allowed to converse, 
under the surveillance of their officers. I have often said to myself 
and others that one of these prisons seemed to me like a monastery 
without religion. There was all the outward framework and ma- 
chinery of a religious house,—the silence, the clockwork regularity, 
the strict discipline, the portioning out of time between labour, meals, 
recreation, and sleep, and even, as I have just said, those associa- 
tions which wanted nothing but a religious bond to convert them 
into sodalities. But if there be truth in the adage, that “ nothing is 
worse than the corruption of what is best,” a monastery without 
religion is the very reverse of a terrestrial paradise. It might have 
made one’s heart aché to think what advantages towards the re- 
formation of these poor men were forfeited by the absence of the 
Catholic religion. Suppose only that they could have been trained 
to begin their morning with a short meditation, followed by assist- 
ance at the Holy Sacrifice; to go about their various duties in the 
spirit of Christian obedience, and to offer their terrible privations 
in the spirit of Christian sacrifice; and what a blessing would not 
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their imprisonment have proved to them! It would cause a break 
for a longer or a shorter period in their career of crime, with- 
draw them from contact with its temptations, and tend to launch 
them on a new state of life with altered views and better prospects. 
People will no doubt be found to smile at such a notion of the 
high religious capabilities of a prison life; but I have met with 
‘many prisoners in my experience who I confidently believe might 
have been converted, not merely into good members of society but 
into saints, by the introduction of some sanctifying principle into 
the rules and observances devised with good intentions, but deplor- 
able ill success, for their correction. The Governor of prison 
once told me, that he doubted much whether prisoners ever left prison 
better men than when they entered it. I ventured to tell him that 
if he would allow the Catholics the full benefit of their religion, I 
thought that, so far at least as they were concerned, he would come 
to a different conclusion. He answered, that changes of that nature 
did not rest with him, but with the Home-Office; but still ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the reformation of a convict were even 
possible. There can be no doubt that one serious obstacle stands 
greatly in the way of prisoners’ changing their course of life upon 
their restoration to liberty: this is, that their conviction, even for a 
comparatively trifling offence, tends to fasten a stigma upon them 
which is rarely if ever removed. They become marked men to the 
end of their lives; people are shy of employing them, and thus they 
are driven upon a return to those dishonest practices which first 
brought them under the penalties of the law. This is a most 
serious consideration for our legislators and social economists. To 
a Christian it is a heart-rending thought, that the great moral and 
religious advanteges of such a discipline as our prisons might apply 
to the remedy of evil, if administered upon a truly religious system, 
are liable to be defeated by causes over which we have so little 
control. Those Catholics who take so warm an interest in the 
spiritual welfare of our prisoners will do well to keep their eye upon 
such as have completed the term of their sentence, in order to see 
whether it be possible to protect them from the injurious conse- 
quences of the prejudice which follows them after their liberation. 
Thrice happy those Catholics who die in the grace of the Sacraments 
before recovering that perilous liberty, which is but too often Satan’s 
opportunity for reénslaving them. 

The writer of these remarks has been permitted to witness the 
fulfilment of many of his desires, and of much more than his ex- 
pectations, in the great concessions made to Catholics in the prisons 
under the control of Government. At Millbank, where the great 
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majority of conyicts are collected, there is now a regularly con-. 
stituted Catholic chaplain, with powers equal, or nearly so, to those 
of the Protestant clergyman who has the superintendence of the Pro- 
testant prisoners. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is, I believe, offered 
daily in the prison, and religious instruction regularly imparted 
to the Catholic prisoners collectively. The success of this arrange- 
ment is admitted to be complete; and it, forms a precedent which, 
let us hope, will be soon followed in those establishments which are 
under the care of the magistrates. At Pentonville also, so long as 
the Fenian convicts were there, Mass and instruction were allowed ; 
and although the removal of those convicts has led to the dis- 
continuance of these privileges, they will no doubt be restored if ever 
a’ sufficient number of Catholics were again to be confined in that 
prison. It is believed that this allowance was granted at Penton- 
ville to the urgent entreaty of the unhappy prisoners themselves— 
one of many proofs how keenly Catholics resent those restrictions 
upon their religious liberty which it has hitherto been the practice 
of our Government to add to the restraints upon personal liberty, 


sufficiently galling without this terrible aggravation. 
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IV. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF EURIPIDES. 


Ir is not to be expected that consummate excellence in art can be 
kept up for any long succession of time. On the contrary, it seems 
to be a law of the humdn mind that this perfection is almost mo- 
mentary. A great number of favourable circumstances must unite, 
a train of causes operate for generations, before the result is ob- 
tained; but when this has once been achieved, what follows, how- 
ever beautiful, is but the work of decay. The flower-bud is lovely, 
and so is the completed flower, as it expands itself to the sun; but 
after that comes at best the more sensuous excellence of the fruit, 
and the varying colours with which nature invests and hides the 
gradual approach of dissolution. The rise and development of the 
Greek tragic drama illustrates this law; and the more strikingly, as 
its great chiefs flourished simultaneously, though differing so far in 
their ages, that the poetry of Aischylus represents the dawn of re- 
gular tragedy, that of Sophocles its noonday, and that of Euripides 
at most its sunset glories; though, as is the case with sunset, there 
are lines in which he may be even advantageously contrasted with 
either of his great predecessors. In the opening article of this series 
I briefly indicated the leading points of his poetical character as 
compared with theirs. I now proceed to explain them more largely, 
and to illustrate them by reference to those of his remaining plays 
which are the most familiar to the general student of Greek litera- 
ture. 

The plays of Euripides are in general deeply marked with the 
rhetorical spirit. By this I mean that they are apt to run off into 
declamation ; and the characters are made to express themselves in 
long discourses full of sentiments in themselves striking, but such as 
the passions of the moment would have often been far from suggest- 
ing. They are rather the elaborate results of the reflections of the 
closet, and smell too much of the lamp, as the orations of Demo- 
sthenes were unjustly charged with doing ; or the personages wrangle 
with each other, like pleaders before a tribunal, instead of people 
whose interests are concerned with a question, but who are con- 
strained to deal with it according to the rules of art. Perhaps all 
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dramatic poetry may have a tendency to degenerate into this fault, 
since its essence consists in talking, and there is much less effort for 
the imagination in devising speeches than in simulating, if not really 
feeling, the deep emotions of the heart. But the Greek character, 
from several causes, encouraged this tendency. The Athenians were 
a lively people, with free institutions, which made public speaking 
all in all to whoever wished to arrive at distinction. Every citizen 
might in his turn be a judge in one of the numerous ccurts of law, 
which had plenty of work, as honesty was not the commonest virtue 
of the people; and they were, besides, extremely litigious. Thus 
they would be likely to find great attractions in dramatic composi- 
tions which approached to that style of thought and expression with 
which their daily life familiarised them. We find traces of it both 
in Aischylus and Sophocles; but in Euripides we witness a rapid 
deterioration in this direction. Again, education in Athens was 
largely based upon rhetoric. The great object of the class of 
teachers called Sophists was to fit their pupils for a public life, in 
which a facility of speaking was almost indispensable. This, too, 
made the prevailing current more impetuous; and in giving a rhe- 
torical colouring to his tragedies Euripides was acted on by the 
popular taste, and encouraged it in his turn. Wherever we find the 
rhetorical spirit conspicuous, it is a sign that words are preferred to 
realities, and that the simplicity and straightforwardness, the “ plain 
living and high thinking” which belongs to a less-advanced state of 
so-called civilisation, is to be found in a less measure than before ; 
though this, of course, must not be so far pressed as to deny to rhe- 
toric its proper value, or the advantage, to some extent, of the study 
of Euripides in that point of view. 

The foregoing censure applies to Greece in the age of which 
Euripides is the representative; for though Auschylus, Sophocles, 
and he were actually contemporaries, yet the first two belong to 
earlier types. The Euripidean age may be considered generally as 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, when there was a general dis- 
ruption of society throughout Greece, and institutions and habits 
formerly held in reverence were beginning to break up. The faith 
in their religion had been greatly weakened, and with it obedience to 
the moral law, so far as that religion supported it. It has been con- 
tended that this is an unfair view to take, inasmuch as we know that 
Paganism was a false religion, and that therefore the sceptics of 
antiquity were but bringing to the light of reason unsoundness and 
falsehood, which we should be the first to condemn. Still it is evi- 
dent that the temper which would lead men to criticise and vilify 
what they had been taught, however wrongly, to believe sacred, 
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without at the same time substituting any thing really sacred and 
true in its place, was dangerous, and necessarily brought with it 
consequences adverse to morality. The poetry of Euripides fell in 
with this prevalent corruption. He was accused of sharing the 
opinions of Anaxagoras, one of the leaders of the new school of 
thought, when he insinuated his belief that the sun was no god, but 
only a fiery mass of matter; and those of the sophists in a passage 
of the Hippolytus, where he seemed to teach that perjury, being 
merely the physical utterance of certain words, was a thing of no 
consequence. The latter charge was perhaps pressed unfairly; but 
it cannot be denied that there occurs in his plays a sort of contemp- 
tuous and cynical treatment of what was either truth or held to be 
such; a tendency to take the worst view of human nature and to 
devise characters needlessly bad, which showed he was to a great 
extent the creature of his age, and that age one of moral decay. 

It is plain that an age having these fatal characteristics of the 
rhetorical spirit, and of a deficient morality, is necessarily one of 
great self-indulgence. Now if people are self-indulgent in one 
thing, they will commonly be so in another. We should expect 
therefore to find that in such an age all departments of art will 
exhibit the deterioration which arises from indolence, from the dis- 
like to make an effort or follow up any severe or difficult train of 
thought. They will show a disposition to take the readiest means 
of producing a striking effect, and they will indulge the imagina- 
tion at the expense of those parts of the soul which belong rather 
to truth and reason, to the contemplation of laws and ideas. And 
this is exactly what we find in Euripides. He desires to bring out 
brilliant stage-effects, produced by scenery or by characters seated 
on the stage for a long time in silence, rather than by such honest 
and high exertions of genius as were put forth by Aischylus and 
Sophocles. 

The same undesirable characteristics are discernible in the con- 
struction of his plots. Such a plot as that of the Antigone or the 
CEdipus Tyrannus required on the part of the poet a serious exercise 
of some of the highest powers of the mind, and on the part of the 
audience a cultivation in some measure corresponding to it. Now 
Euripides goes to work in a much shorter and easier way, and his 
results are proportionately defective in the beauty proper to this 
branch of his art. Instead of forming the story in such a manner 
that the particulars antecedent to the action shall find a perfect place 
for their narration in the course of the play, and he evolved out of it, 
Euripides often opens his tragedy with a plain business-like history, 
put into the mouth of one of the characters, containing all that is 
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required to acquaint the audience with what is going on—to per- 
form, in fact, the office of a playbill. Thus at the beginning of the 
Hecuba, the ghost of Polydorus reports himself arrived from Hades, 
and at once enters into a prosaic but useful account of his own parent- 
age,—his having been placed by his father Priam, with a deposit of 
gold, in charge of Polymestor; his having been kindly treated by the 
latter at first, but murdered by him when the fortunes of Troy were 
ruined ; his present occupation of hovering about his mother, and the 
calamity impending over her in the sacrifice of her daughter Polyxena; 
finally, the ghost tells us he intends that his body shall that day be 
washed ashore within sight of his mother, in order to find burial. 
In the Orestes, in a speech of seventy lines, constituting the real 
opening of the play, Electra soliloquises whatever is required to 
enable the audience completely to understand her own and her 
brother’s position. In the Phenisse, Jocasta gives a similar out- 
line of the domestic history antecedent to the actions of the play, 
opening indeed with a rather majestic invocation to the sun; but 
almost immediately falling into a cold statement of facts, which ap- 
pears the more singular in proportion to the amount of excitement 
one might imagine that reflection on them would impart to the mind 
of the speaker. These specimens may suffice of a practice for which 
Euripides is so noted among the Greek tragedians, and which are as 
much part of his mannerism, as the well-known scene of two travel- 
lers, one in middle life, the other younger, which, with variations, is 
so frequent a commencement of the romances of Mr. G. P. R. James, 
is of that voluminous novelist. If the beginning of many of the 
plays of Euripides wear this rather clumsy, inartistic air, much more 
do the conclusions of them. He is fond of resorting to that very 
simple method of cutting the knot of tragical complications, which 
consists in the intervention of a deity, against which Horace has so 
wisely cautioned the poet, and which corresponds to the opportune 
suicide, or fever, or death of a rich uncle in India, which has helped 
so many a lame story to its conclusion. Moreover, if we consider 
the plots of Euripides as wholes, they appear deficient in that lucid 
simplicity and evolution from a single idea, like the expansion of a 
flower, which we admired in the plays of Sophocles. They make up 
for this great defect in point of art, by being more amusing, and 
more various in their incidents, conveying the pleasure of romantic 
ficticn rather than of drama. In both these respects, the variety of 
his stories and the occasional comic tone of his scenes, he reminds us 
of Shakespeare; and it is no doubt easy to raise for him the defence 
that even in the saddest of human affairs there are often traces of 
the ludicrous, which, as we have seen, even the dignity of the 
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Sophoclean muse cannot altogether exclude. It will then be a ques- 
tion whether we should prefer the wider field of Euripides and 
Shakespeare, with less round and complete artistic finish, or the 
absolute perfection of Sophocles, founded upon severer but narrower 
laws. ‘ 

As the Euripidean drama sacrifices so much to the ease and 
pleasure of the audience, we are not surprised to find, as I have 
already said, that the chorus, that rather cumbrous adjunct of the 
old stage, though turned to such excellent moral purpose by the 
genius of Aschylus and Sophocles, assumes in Euripides the cha- 
racter of a mere ornamental appendage. His choral songs are often 
extremely graceful and beautiful; but it is rather an operatic grace, 
setting forth sentiments fine and touching rather than serious and 
deep, often disfigured by affectations and tinkling repetitions, which 
Aristophanes has so abundantly ridiculed in the comedy of the 
Frogs. 

Perhaps all this censure of a great poet may present an idea of 
him less favourable than his genius deserves, It must, then, be 
admitted that there is in him a great richness of observation ; that he 
may be called the forerunner of Menander, whose comedies are per- 
haps the greatest loss we have sustained out of the shipwreck of the 
ancient literature ; that many of his characters are highly original and 
interesting; for example, the fierce and passionate Medea, as highly- 
wrought a conception surely as that of Lady Macbeth; the beautiful 
wifely devotion of Alcestis, than which classical literature at least 
affords nothing more tender; the haughty purity of Hippolytus, a 
sort of anticipation in Paganism of the union of knightly courage 
and of innocence in some of the heroes of medieval romance, such 
as Sir Galahad in the Mort d’Arthur, yet with the constant trait in 
the former of the absence df humility ; the lofty confidence of the god 
Dionysus in the presence of the presumptuous mortal who attempts 
to coerce him, and indeed the whole play of the Baccha, full of the 
wildest and most picturesque imagery; and throughout, of tragic 
situations, which, however they may be ridiculed for their undue 
predominence, show great feeling of the pathetic on the part of the 
dramatist. And, to view him generally, it must be said, that how- 
_ ever we may admire the moral grandeur of Aischylus, or the ideal 
perfection of Sophocles, and however inferior a motive the pleasure 
contemplated by Euripides may appear, still, regarding his object as 
mere poetry, no doubt that is mainly the purpose of poetry. If 
poetry does not please, it is nothing. We may be instructed by a 
lecture, and we may be instructed by poetry too; but instruction is 
not the main end of poetry, though it may convey the highest in- 
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struction, and in the most effective manner. If the peculiar pleasure 
conveyed by Euripides is not the best, that is another question. I 
believe it is not; but he must not be condemned simply because 
he wrote to please. I can imagine perhaps a greater dramatic 
poet than any one of the three. I do not here allude to Shakespeare, 
who, however extraordinary his merits, must, I think, rank below 
Sophocles as an artist. But if such a one arose, Euripides could 
contribute to him that devotion to mere poetry as such, in which he 
excels either of his rivals, in other respects so immeasurably beyond 
him. 

I proceed to illustrate these general remarks by a reference to 
particular tragedies, selecting for the purpose those of familiar use 
in education. The well-known tragedy of Hecuba turns upon two 
events, the sacrifice of Polyxena to appease the shade of Achilles, 
and the blinding of Polymestor by Hecuba to revenge the death 
of her son Polydorus. I have already commented on the inartificial 
character of the prologue, in which the ghost of Polydorus introduces 
the story. The entrance of Hecuba is in the true Euripidean style. 
She comes on the stage as a tottering old woman, supporting herself 


‘by a staff, and asking assistance of the chorus of Trojan women, 


now her fellow captives. The opening stanzas, in which she re- 
lates the fearful impression made upon her by a dream, in which 
she saw a hind dragged away from her lap by a wolf, are fine; as 
also those where the chorus tell her of the phantom of Achilles 
having appeared in his golden armour over the mound where he 
was entombed, demanding of the Greeks a sacrifice to his manes, 
which Ulysses had persuaded them must be satisfied by the blood 
of Polyxena. The wild exclamations of the bereaved mother would 
have a striking stage-effect; and whilst we condemn their taste in 
a composition intended merely for reading, there are passages in 
ZEschylus or Sophocles of a very similar description. The same 
false taste, leading to affected repetitions, cannot deprive of their 
real pathos the mutual lamentations of the mother and her daughter. 
Next appears Ulysses, coldly informing Hecuba that he is come 
to take away the maiden, and to superintend the sacrifice. “ Are 
you aware,” he says, “ what is your proper course? Do not make 
it necessary to tear her from you with violence, or enter into a trial 
of strength with me. Recognise yeur own weakness, and the pre- 
sence of your calamities. It is a wise thing, even in calamities, 
to have good sense.” This is what Euripides puts into the mouth 
of a great chief, about to take away from a captive queen her 
daughter, to be offered up in sacrifice. It is easy to say that Ulysses 
is described as a mean and cold-hearted person, and that such a 
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person must speak in keeping with the disposition which is assigned 
to him. Still such persons are disagreeably frequent in the plays 
of Euripides, and such displays of heartlessness may be quite as 
painful to well-constituted minds, when represented on the stage, 
as those exhibitions of physical suffering which, it is generally 
agreed, should never be subjected to the eyes of the audience. I 
think that the heartlessness to which I advert was the product of 
a very corrupt age. Ulysses speaks just as we might imagine a 
Greek commander, in the time of the Peloponnesian war, might 
have done, in ordering one of those deeds of cruelty which Thucy- 
dides relates with such coldness, whilst he has so emphatically, in 
one elaborate passage, recorded the deep sense of indignation with 
which he really regarded them—the slaughter of the A®ginetans, 
or the Mitylenzans, or the Melians. 

The political and social relations which enter into the Greek 
tragedies offer a field of research which has been very little worked, 
but which, if I mistake not, would well reward investigation. I 
may, as a passing illustration, refer to the curious observation in the 
Medea, v. 296, as to the imprudence of parents over-educating their 
children—evidently, as there put, an example of the jealousy which, 
in highly democratical states, always attends great prominence, of 
whatever kind, above the general level. To return, however, to the 
play before us. 

The appeal of Hecuba to the gratitude of Ulysses, whose life 
she had saved on a previous occasion, and to the compassion which, 
in her great reverses, she might claim, threatened as she was with 
the loss of her daughter—her consolation under many sorrows, the 
nurse and staff of her old age—is undeniably beautiful, notwith- 
standing the rhetorical style which is apparent in it. Ulysses, as 
before, talks like the hardened politician and soldier. He is ready 
to save his benefactress’ life, but had never bargained to rescue her 
child. Achilles had deserved the honour he asked, and it would 
be bad policy to withhold it. He himself would be contented in life 
with a little, but would wish to have his tomb honoured after he 
was dead. As for Hecuba, there were many widows in Greece, aged 
and youthful, not less*to be pitied than she. The Greeks would be 
fools if they did not honour their deceased heroes, and he hoped that 
the barbarians would persevere in the contrary course, and then 
Greece would prosper, and her enemies fare as they might expect to 
do from such a policy. Hecuba then urges Polyxena to add her sup- 
plications. In the noble speech of the maiden we notice the care 
with which the poet had placed the scene before his imagination, 
and enabled the actors to realise his conceptions without the necessity 
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of stage-directions. Polyxena sees Ulysses concealing his right 
hand under his mantle, and turning away his head lest the sup- 
pliant should be able to make use of the usual symbolical expres- 
sions of entreaty. He need not be afraid. She is not going to 
supplicate. There was little reason for her to love life, who had 
been a princess and was now a slave. The name made her in 
love with death, and death would enable her to escape all the de- 
gradation it implied. She entreats him to complete the sacrifice, 
and her mother to acquiesce. Altogether we have here a concep- 
tion, far indeed below that of an Antigone, but still one of very 
considerable beauty. The scene closes with the last farewells of 
Polyxena and her mother, who faints away at the end, affording 
another example of the peculiar stage-effects on which Euripides so 
often depends. The choral song which succeeds is a light and 
graceful example of lyrical composition—an address to the gale 
which is wafting the maidens into captivity. Is it to Doris, or 
Phthia, or Delos, or Athens? and they wind up with a lament over 
the fall of Troy. This chorus, as is so frequently the case in Euri- 
pides, contributes nothing to the action of the piece. 

In the next scene, the herald Talthybius conveys to Hecuba the 
intelligence of her daughter's sacrifice. It is described in a manner 
which shows little depth of feeling, but a great deal of artistic 
power; and the speech of Hecuba which follows is merely a bril- 
liant rhetorical or philosophical exercise, with hardly a pretence of 
expressing the feelings of a mother under the supposed circumstances. 
After admitting the consolation she had received from the heroism 
shown by her daughter at the moment of death, she runs off into a 
very abstract reflection on the question, how it is that inferior soil, if 
favoured by the seasons, may produce good grain, whilst the best 
soil, under the opposite conditions, yields badly; whereas among 
human natures the bad is always bad, and the good always good, 
be the circumstances what they may. 

It will be admitted that these ideas are redolent of the schools, 
and show a wonderful falling off from the simplicity and truth to be 
found in every page of Sophocles, They in fact spring remotely 
from the selfishness of his society and age, in which the writer par- 
takes. He has not the heart to enter throughout, with the purity 
and earnestness of a child-like imagination, into the distresses he 
describes, and is therefore drawn off by any allurement that presents 
itself to his faculty of ratiocination, He shows-off his cleverness and 
subtlety, and flatters the same qualities in the minds of the audience. 
The rest of the play affords ample verification of the views I have 
hitherto put forth. Whilst preparation is being made for the funeral 
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rites of Polyxena, the corpse of Polydorus is found on the seashore, 
and Hecuba appeals with passionate entreaties to Agamemnon to 
avenge his murder on Polymestor, or, when he refuses this out of 
fear of the Greeks, to allow her to take the vengeance into her own 
hands. Her entreaties, though’ disfigured as usual by the style of 
declamation, end in a passage of great sublimity, where she wishes 
she were all voice, hands and feet and dishevelled hair at once, to 
cling altogether at his knees till he grants her ardent desire to wreak 
vengeance on the murderer of her son. The king coldly allows her 
to do as she pleases, since the fleet must in any case be detained 
by the calm. Polymestor is enticed into the tent of the women, and 
there, after Hecuba has got him into her power, by pretending 
to show him a concealed treasure, she and her attendants set upon 
him and deprive him of sight by striking at his eyes with their 
shuttles. Polymestor presently appears on the stage, groping his 
way on all-fours, as he is turned in his agony out of the tent. The 
clamour calls forth Agamemnon, to whom Polymestor, first giving 
his own explanation of the death of Polydorus, relates at large 
the calamity that had been inflicted on himself. Hecuba, in a no 
less prolix speech, shows the falsehood of Polymestor’s explanation 
of his crime. 

The king, coldly as before, decides in her favour, and against 
Polymestor; on which the latter predicts for Hecuba and Cas- 
sandra the disastrous fate that awaited them, and has the temerity 
to proceed to a similar prediction against Agamemnon himself; 
on which the king, suddenly interrupting him, gives orders for him 
to be carried off and deposited on a desert island, by way of punish- 
ing his insolence. By this time the wind rises, the fleet is ordered 
to get under weigh, and the play concludes in that hasty and slovenly 
manner which I have mentioned as one of the defects that frequently 
meet us in the Euripidean drama. The description I have given 
of this single play indicates also the prevailing feature of variety 
in the story. It has a certain liveliness that belongs almost to 
comedy, at least of the graver sort. Of cleverness there is abund- 
ance, but of this and similar qualities, only careful study of the 
original can afford an adequate idea. I must not omit to notice 
as an example of the sceptical bias that presents itself in Euripides, 
a remarkable passage in one of the speeches of Polymestor, where, 
after hypocritically complaining that nothing can be depended upon 
as lasting, either a good name or prosperity, he adds, “the gods 
throw them into confusion backwards and forwards, creating disorder, 
that we may worship them in ignorance.” This is put into the 
mouth, as I before hinted, of a bad man; but it represents a dis- 
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contented tone of thought, which characterises the author in some mea- 
sure, though it is not found by any means equally in all his plays. 

The Phenisse is, perhaps, not one of the most favourite of 
the tragedies of Euripides, yet it contains much that is beautiful. 
The scene in which Antigone, with an aged attendant, looks down 
from the walls on the Argive host, and observes the array of their 
seven chiefs, is very fine. It falls short indeed of the grandeur of 
the corresponding passage in the play of A®schylus on the same 
subject, in reference to which I remarked the powerful effect 
produced by Eteocles’ being suddenly carried away by his fury on 
hearing of his brother’s appearing among the seven chiefs. But 
as regards the picturesque, Euripides may be said to have the 
advantage. I would compare with this scene the passage in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Jvanhoe, where Rebecca, in the hero’s sick chamber, 
describes to the impatient and wounded knight the accoutrements 
of the warriors whom she sees, from the window of the castle, 
marshalling in the plain below. Again, the scene in which Jocasta 
attempts to persuade the fiery and ambitious Eteocles to forego his 
unjust occupation of the Theban throne, is an excellent example 
of the talent of Euripides in representing persuasive eloquence, 
exhibiting perhaps also traces of imitation of the manner of Sopho- 
cles. I allude particularly to the beautiful lines where Jocasta says 
that the rayless eyelid of night and the light of the sun traverse 
equally the circle of the year, and neither of them is jealous of 
the other. Among the choral odes of this play I have selected, 
for metrical translation, part of the first, as a good specimen of 
the lyrical style of Euripides. The chorus is supposed to consist 
of captive Phoenician maidens on their way to Delphi, where they 
are to be deveted to the service of Apollo, but detained at Thebes 
in consequence of the war. I render the passage as follows : 


oldua Aumoio’ EBav. Phan, 210. 


From far Pheenicia’s isle, 
Where rolls the Tyrian wave, 
Came I, for Loxias a prize, 
For Pheebus’ halls a slave. 


Thus was I to find a home, 
Sailing on the Ionian foam ; 
Zephyr-wafted, I was bound 

By breezes from Sicilian ground— 
The sweetest music in the air— 
To fix my holy dwelling where 
*Neath Parnassus’ snowy height 
Rises Apollo’s palace bright, 
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Unto whom my city proud 
Me her fairest offering vow’d. 
Thither destined, ere I went, 
I to Cadmus’ land was sent. 
Where Laius’ towers their dwelling-place 
Afford Agenor’s kindly race ; 
Yet I the wanderer, Phcebus’ slave, 
To him my duteous service gave. 
Devotion not less fix’d was mine 
Than golden statues in his shrine. 
And, still to him a handmaid true, 
My braided locks I shall bedew 
In the Castalian fount. 
O twofold peak, far-gleaming, 
That o’er the hills dost shine, 
Vineyards of Bacchus, streaming, 
Your clusters big with wine ! 
O cave where the dragon haunted, 
Lone heights by the gods lov’d well ! 
O snow-crown’d holy mountain, 
Amidst you I would dwell! 
And for earth’s most sacred centre, 
The spring of Dircé leave ; 
And the dells of Phoebus enter, 
My fearless dance to weave. 


I pass on to the tragedy of the Orestes. It is full of faults; 
though, from the stir and animation with which it abounds, it was 
popular on the Athenian stage. In this play Euripides has again 
resorted to his favourite expedient of the intervention of a deity to 
cut difficulties in the most unscrupulous manner. In this way Helen 
disappears out of the hands of Orestes and Pylades as they are about 
to kill her to be revenged on Menelaus—a scene which, if it had been 
acted instead of narrated, would have furnished an excellent sub- 
ject for the machinery of Professor Pgpper’s ghost, had that inven- 
tion been known at Athens two thousand years ago. The conclusion 
of the drama, when Orestes and Pylades, on the battlements of the 
palace, threaten to kill Hermione, and on Menelaus attempting to 
force his way within to rescue her, attempt to set fire to the edifice, 
must have had the effect of a pantomime; whilst the conclusion, in 
which Apollo appears to explain all complications, and to display 
Helen seated aloft among the gods in the clouds, shows that the 
Greeks in the time of Euripides must have thoroughly mastered the 
resources of scene-painting and stage-engineering. The characters 
are generally unpleasing from their monotonous badness. Still I 
may notice the adroitness with which the poet has thrown in a very 
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natural and even satirical trait to assist the stage-effect, where Helen 
is represented as cutting off part of her hair to send as an offering to 
the tomb of Clytemnestra; and Electra observes that she is still the 
Helen of former days, as she takes care to cut off only the ends of 
her beautiful locks, and not to disfigure herself, even to do honour to 
the shade of her sister. The scene where Electra sits by the couch 
of the sleeping Orestes is extremely beautiful; and the passage where 
he awakes, his face haggard and his hair matted after his long frenzy, 
and the delirium caused by the Furies coming over him once more, 
at first resisted by him, but presently overpowering him with the 
frightful image of the blood-dripping and snaky-haired fiends, is 
worthy of Dante himself. I have endeavoured to render rhythmically 
into English the commencement of this scene, where Electra entreats 
the chorus, as she sees them approaching, to make no noise, lest they 
should awaken her brother from the sleep into which he has just 
failen. I have found it necessary slightly to heighten the expressions, 
because the genius of a modern language cannot completely acquiesce 
in the statuesque simplicity of the Greek; still I have attempted to 
express the general effect which the original conveys to my own mind. 
It is as follows : 
oiya, otya (v. 140). 

O silence, O silence, set gently the step of your sandal ; 

O hush ye, and break not the stillness that gathers around us, 

Depart ye, I pray you, away from the couch of my brother. 

Like the lightest wind’s whisper, o’er reedy bed that rustles, 

Low and soft let your voices be, noiseless your coming— 

Noiseless your going. Yet tell me why hither you hasten. 

“ How fares he? O, share with me, dearest, your sorrow.” 

Still, still is he breathing, 
And faintly moaning. 
You will kill him if you stir but his eyelids’ leaf, 
As he sleeps in a slumber so sweet and so brief. 


The Medea is commonly eegarded as the most perfect tragedy of 
the Euripidean collection. It is doubtless the one which approaches 
the nearest to the dignity of A2schylus or Sophocles; and whilst it 
does not fail to be characterised by the usual faults of the author, 
such as incongruous wisdom in the mouth of inferior persons, decla- 
mation, and a preference for painting low and heartless dispositions, 
such as that of Jason is represented to be, still the tragedy abounds in 
beautiful poetry, impressive situations, and fine conceptions of cha- 
racter. The passage where the nurse complains that music is need- 
lessly used as the companion of festivity and joy, when its proper 
office ought to be the soothing of affliction, though perhaps some- 
what far-fetched and fantastic, is still sweet and fine, reminding us 
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much, in English literature, of the manner of Tennyson. The 
elaborate description of the death of the youthful bride of Jason 
amidst the flames which the poisoned robes and crown kindle around 
her, is among the most wonderful pictures which the imaginations of 
great poets have ever composed; and the whole character of Medea, 
and all the actions ascribed to her, form an idea altogether ascending 
to the rank occupied by creations like Clytemnestra or Ajax, if it 
does not even rise higher. Never has the simultaneous presence of 
opposite passions been more powerfully exhibited. The maternal 
love of Medea has all the depth which belongs to a most ardent 
nature; but it is in conflict with the fiercer passions of wounded 
pride and jealousy, and yields to them after a struggle so violent that 
she sheds tears of affection even at the moment when she has resolved 
on their death—a combination of emotions which shows how deeply 
Euripides must have studied phenomena which are not unfrequently 
presented in the annals of crime. Among the tragic situations of the 
play we may particularly notice one of the earliest, where the nurse 
removes the children of Medea, in the unconsciousness of their 
infancy, from the presence of their mother, whose fixed gaze shows 
that she is brooding over dangerous thoughts. 

I shall now offer some brief criticisms on three plays out of the 
large remaining number, each of which would well deserve an ample 
and separate analysis—the Hippolytus, the Alcestis, and the Bacche. 
First let me give a sketch of the story of the Hippolytus. The hero 
is a gallant youth, son of Theseus, king of Athens. He has devoted 
himself to the worship of Artemis, goddess of the chase, and in 
her honour lives unwedded, treating with contempt the divinity of 
Aphrodité, the goddess of love. The latter, displeased at this 
indifference, resolves to be avenged on the haughty Hippolytus ; 
and to effect her purpose, causes Phaedra, the second wife of Theseus, 
to become enamoured of Hippolytus. She in vain endeavours to 
combat her attachment, which begins to destroy her health and 
weaken her mind. Her nurse persuades her to permit a trial of the 
effect of magical charms to win the regards of Hippolytus, but un- 
wisely betrays the secret to him, who disdainfully and angrily rejects 
her overtures. This reduces Phaedra to despair. She commits sui- 
cide, leaving behind her a paper accusing Hippolytus of dishonour- 
able designs against her, which is found by Theseus, when the suicide 
becomes known. He furiously charges his son with the crime, will 
not listen to his calm and just defence, but drives him from the 
country, and moreover ensures his destruction by praying the god 
Poseidon to effect it, who had promised him the fulfilment of three 
wishes, of which the enraged father makes his son’s death to be one. 
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The hasty prayer is not long of fulfilment. As Hippolytus drives 
in his chariot along the seashore on his way to exile, a sea monster 
terrifies the horses, he is thrown out, and carried back, mangled and 
dying, to his father’s palace. At first his father does not regret the 
calamity; but presently the goddess Artemis appears, and reveals 
the innocence of Hippolytus to Theseus, whose anger immediately 
changes into the bitterest remorse. She promises her favourite 
worshipper, though she cannot save him from death, that all future 
times shall pay honour to his memory, and comforts even Theseus 
under the affliction which his own rashness had brought on him. 
The play then concludes with the death of Hippolytus in his father’s 
arms. 

The situations throughout this play are all extremely effective. 
The entrance of Hippolytus and his followers in the commencement, 
returning from the chase, and singing a hymn to Artemis, is full 
of a spring-like freshness and gaiety; the scene where the com~- 
plaining and love-sick Phedra is taken out on her couch into the 
open air; and above all, the long parting scene between the father 
and son, first in anger, then in the extremity of sorrow, and finally in 
reconciliation and submission, are all in the highest degree of tragic 
excellence, in their own line quite unsurpassed by any writer, an- 
cient or modern. The whole conception of the character of Hip- 
polytus, its generosity, its fearlessness, its purity, and with all this 
its disdainful spirit, is wholly original, and may be regarded as a not 
less remarkable creation of genius than the Antigone of Sophocles. 
The wanderings of the half-delirious Phedra, as her mind carries 
her to the woods and mountains, or the level sands, where she ima- 
gines Hippolytus engaged in the chase or in the sports of Grecian 
chivalry, are full of the most exquisite poetry and nature. The 
reader of English, or rather of Scottish poetry, might find a striking 
parallel, in effect and spirit, to the passage last alluded to, in one of 


Burns’s songs : 


“ My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go!” 


The Alcestis is another of those plays which, though their subject 
is taken from mythological antiquity, are so treated as to form a 
transition between the massive grandeur of the ancient tragedy, and 
the serious comedy of the later Attic stage and of modern times. 
The leading character is a faithful wife, who is prepared to give up 
her life in lieu of that of her husband, who is otherwise fated to die. 
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Parts of the play run into the broadly comic type, where Hercules is 
introduced half-drunk. Others, especially the scene where Alcestis 
gradually expires, are profoundly touching, and appeal to the sense 
of pity in a manner which it would be difficult to show any passages 
in tragic literature to surpass. In the scene where Alcestis, re- 
stored from the grave, is presented to her bereaved husband, we 
have the feeling of compassion passing off into the interest ex- 
cited by agitating circumstances and deep affection. It may be 
compared with the scene in the Winter’s Tale, where the supposed 
statue of his long-lost wife is unveiled before the repentant Leontes. 
The only drawback to the play of Euripides is the extreme selfish- 
ness of Admetus. It has the merit of bringing into powerful con- 
trast the generosity and goodness of Alcestis; but it is offensive 
and even disgusting to our feelings, and is an example of that need- 
less baseness which had so unfortunate a fascination for the genius 
of Euripides. 

The Bacche is a wild and enchanting piece of dramatic revelry, 
in which the poet gives full swing to his fancy in depicting the 
marvellous. The scenery takes us completely out of the usual stately 
and formal beauty of the Greek stage, with its temples and pal- 
aces, and transports us into the depths of the forest and the glen, 
where the frenzied worshippers have fled, far out of the city, with 
their leopard-skin mantles and their ivy-twined spears. The mad- 
ness of Pentheus, and that of the women, equally unbridled but 
shown in different ways—the one that of blasphemy, the other that 
of fanatical frenzy—are alike painted with admirable force, and 
brought into striking relief by the calm and almost mirthful con- 
sciousness of irresistible power on the part of Dionysus. Yet the 
general effect of the picture, however vivid and beautiful, is that the 
poet treats the religion rather as the material for the display of his 
consummate art, than with the awful reverence of Auschylus or the 
majestic serenity of Sophocles. In this respect he may perhaps be 
compared with Southey, who successively made the Mahometan fana- 
ticism of Arabia, the wild extravagance of Hindoo idolatry, or the 
heroism of the Christian chivalry of Spain, the subjects of elaborate 
poems, entering with wonderful apparent success into the spirit of 
each, by the efforts of a highly cultivated imagination, but treating 
the last, just as he did the two former, simply as capable of a more 
or less brilliant poetical delineation. 

I have thus glanced at some of the plays of Euripides, which 
enjoy an admitted superiority, though of the rest there are many 
which also deserve a detailed consideration. But what has been said 
will perhaps suffice to show that this tragedian is not to be slighted, 
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merely because he has not that positive excellence which can always 
bring him into comparison with A®schylus and Sophocles. He was, 
nevertheless, a’ true poet; and we are not at all surprised to find, 
from his'life, that he had such a taste for the charms of nature as 
to compose his dramas in a lonely cavern on the seashore of Aigina. 
He was a profound observer of man, and minutely studied the con- 
ditions on which the human heart can be interested or moved to pity. 
His great faults are less likely to injure our own minds than the 
corresponding faults in modern writers can, because no one can 
thoroughly understand the spirit of his writings without a course of 
training which ought to secure him against this kind of danger. 
With such preparation, the student will find them generally of great 
value, as well in a philosophical and rhetorical as in a poetical point 
of view; whilst they are of great indirect use from the light they 
throw on the national character of the ancient Greeks, and therefore 
on their history, during one of the most remarkable periods of 


their career. 


- 


A Stormy Vite ; 


QUEEN MARGARET'S JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER X, 
AN ENDING AND A BEGINNING. 


November 13th, 1444. 


Turee leagues from Nancy! a short space to traverse; but how 
long in respect of the past and the future, which it seemeth to 
divide! Here where we are halting to rest, my dear uncle the 
King of France hath parted with me. O sire, you embraced me 
many times with exceeding great affection, and your eyes were full 
of tears when you said, “I seem to have done nothing for you, 
my niece, in placing you on one of the first thrones of Europe; for 
it is hardly worthy of possessing you.” O sweet uncle and most 
noble king, if I should forget your love and goodness, may none in 
this her native land remember Marguerite d’ Anjou whilst she lives, 
or pray for her when she dies, I cannot restrain my tears; grief 
overflows the limits set to it. I did not weep this morn when my 
mother kissed me for the last time; but now, like a sarprised citadel, 
my courage surrenders. 


Barr, November 14th. 


Disseverance of hearts most tenderly attached, how doleful is 
the suffering you inflict! My father is gone! When he clasped 
me to his breast, he said nothing ; nor could my lips utter the word 
farewell. But I know that in that final moment he commended me 
to God with as hearty a prayer as the most passionate paternal love 
could frame. I followed him with my eyes as long as he was in sight, 
but he never once turned round to look at me. Monseigneur de 
Calabre and the Duc d’Alencon yet ride with me. Soon none but 
the English will have charge of their queen. 


Mantes, March 18th, 1445, 


Four months, which it ill pleaseth me to think of, have passed 
since I wrote in this book. Heavens! that lack of money should 
prevent a monarch from receiving his bride! Is this credible? and 
if credible, honourable? What a stubborn, disloyal race these 
islanders must needs be, that they lay not their wealth at their 
sovereign’s feet at such a time, and sue to him to accept it! I 
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admire that these proud lords should be so mean as to withhold 
from their king what his necessities demand. I have seen the brave 
Provengal nobles and the lieges of Lorraine and Anjou, even when 
their provinces have been ravaged and well-nigh destroyed, force 
gold on King René, and seil their jewels to aid him. It makes me 
mad to hear these Englishmen say that King Henry writes letters 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company, to entreat them, forsooth, to do their 
devoir at the coming of his wife, and the like to others of those mean 
companies to sue for money, that he may have the means to espouse 
and crown his consort as befits his royalty. If the King did not 
himself suffer from these delays, which I think he does, I had ere 
now despatched a messenger to the kings of France and Sicily, to 
crave to be restored to their keeping, and peradventure wedded the 
Comte de Nevers. But now we are at Mantes, and hopes arise that 
in a few days we shall embark. The lord regent, Duke of York, is 
here. We sup with him to-night, at his own cost, I heard from 
Monsieur Brecknock, our treasurer, who informed me thereof with 
no small glee. Verily that good man’s computus is his religion: 
he sets more store, I ween, on a ducat than on an Agnus Dei. 


Mantes, March 19th. 

The Duke of York hath entertained me with exceeding great 
courtesy. He is noble in aspect, graceful in manner, pleasant in 
discourse. After supper yestereve, he sent for his son to kiss my 
hand. This little Earl of March, now three years of age, is a very 
fair child, of a white and pink complexion, such as is not seen in 
France. My lord King Henry hath restored this prince to his 
rank and dignities, and from Earl of Cambridge made him Duke 
of York. He said at dinner to-day that he, Richard Plantagenet, 
owed so great a debt of gratitude to his king, that nothing could 
exceed it, nor life be long enough to give tokens thereof. 


Vernon, March 21st. 

Last evening Lady Suffolk conversed with me some time, and 
the theme of our discourse was her cousin, the Lord Cardinal Beau- 
fort. She says he is a prelate of great virtue, and so entirely attached 
to the King, and contented with his marriage, that he will be ready 
on all occasions to aid me with his counsel. I answered to this 
speech that my best adviser should be the King himself. Where- 
upon she replied that, albeit his majesty had an excellent wit and 
discretion, he was not always so resolved in his thinking as could be 
wished ; or, if in thinking he excelled, in the doing thereof he some- 
times did hesitate. She added, that some of the English nobles 
were so adverse to good government, so turbulent in their humours, 
and the Duke of Gloucester so great an enemy to me, that an expe- 
rienced counsellor like unto my Lord Cardinal would be very needful 
to my young years, and assist me to defeat their machinations. 
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Rouen, March 23d, 


I am forced to borrow money, which chafeth me not a little. It 
is an insupportable thing that I should be constrained to solicit of 
the English lords of my suite means wherewith to reward trifling 
services, which Monsieur Brecknock will not requite; like when 
the poor mariners which rowed us across the Seine to-day cried 
“largesse” as I passed, after he had paid them a niggardly fare. 
I have pledged my vessels of mock silver to the Duchess of Somer- 
set for a few pieces of gold. Iam not a little angered at the talk 
which .is ministered amongst my suite touching my expenditure. 
I bought at Mantes fourteen pairs of shoes, which [ bestowed on 
poor bare-footed women on the road, Jean Brecknock misliked this 
purchase, and said it would be no easy matter to find money for the 
remainder of my journey. If I am a queen, I will noways brook 
this usage. Had poverty been my choice, I would have elected, 
like St. Isabel the sister of St. Louis, to live a bare-footed nun of 
the Order of St. Francis; but to be styled your Majesty and yet 
denied a few pieces of gold wherewith to give alms, is too base a 
condition for one of my house and heart. 

Honfleurs, April 3d. 


Day followeth day, and yet England’s coast, like unto a delusive 
mirage, mocks my hopes. But patience, proud heart! Naught of 
greatness can be achieved without it. 

Honfleurs, April 8th. 


Now the ship is in sight. To-night we shall embark. O sea most 
wild and rough, and all unlike the blue one which is seen at Naples 
and in Provence, prithee be merciful to-day! Surge and roar, if 
thou wilt,—thy ups and downs I can endure; but let thy rude arms 
carry me to my husband and my kingdom. Wind, adverse and 
strong, abate your violence! Clouds, black and dense, disperse ! 
Time, pass swiftly! To-morrow I shall see England ! 


Here the writing ended in the early portion of the Queen’s 
journal, which she gave to me, Margaret de Roos, at Southampton. 
She ceased for some time to write on her tablets, fearing methinks 
to disclose in this wise her thoughts in England, lest any should by 
surprise discover them; or it may be she lacked leisure for this 
employment. I then took up the pen, being unwilling that her 
majesty’s actions should be unrecorded, or those discourses forgotten 
which she at sundry times held with me in the first years of her 
marriage. Events which appertain to mine own history and that 
of persons I have known, both in mine own country and in France, 
are sometimes involved in this narrative. What through the course 
of time has thus been joined together, I find no reason to dissever; 
and it hath also happened that when letters have been written to 
me relative to these haps, and profitable for future history or present 
edification, I have likewise inserted them in this manuscript. 
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The Rady Margaret de Roos’s Narratibe. 


On the 21st of April the Queen rode from Southampton to Tich- 
field Abbey, where the King was to espouse her on the morrow. 
None but a cold or disloyal heart had been unmoved, I ween, when 
the cavalcade approached the convent gate, and that long-looked-for 
meeting was at hand. I could not restrain my eyes from watching 
the Queen’s visage as we drew nigh to the portal. Her colour came 
and went; but I saw she was resolved to preserve a composed de- 
meanour. She beheld the King standing on the threshold with my 
lord the Cardinal by his side. He came forward to receive her, and 
she bent the knee with a wifely reverence and so sweet a grace, that 
all who witnessed it must needs have admired that one so young 
should join so much dignity with humility in the same action, She 
was, I think, struck at once, less with any ordinary majesty (if two 
such opposite words can agree) in the King’s countenance than by a 
subduing gentleness, which few can see unmoved, He quickly raised 
the lovely lady, saying, “St. John, this should not be!” and in 
a loving fashion saluted her. Then, taking her by the hand, he led 
the way to the chapel through the cloisters, and those that were near 
them heard him say : 

“ Fair wife, God our Lord hath been so bountiful in the giving 
of thee to me, that I would fain offer up thanks to Him, if it pleases 
thee, before we further converse.” 

She assenting, they approached the altar, and the Ze Deum was 
sung. The Lord Cardinal afterwards said some prayers; and I 
noticed that the King’s eyes never wandered from the crucifix ; but 
not the like of the Queen’s, which sometimes glanced with curiosity 
at more objects than one. Afterwards they walked in the garden 
of the Abbey, and sat down on a bench in the pleasaunce, where all 
their suite could see them discoursing for an hour with great mutual 
contentment. 

When the Queen had dismissed her women that evening, she sent 
for me to read to her, as I had been wont to do since her illness at 
Southampton; but before I had opened the book she said, 

“1 was thinking of Pope Gregory the Great.” 

“Truly, madame,” I answered, “your majesty’s thoughts do 
always, I well know, run on greatness; but what should bring that 
holy pontiff to your mind at this time I am too ignorant to dis- 
cern.” 

She laughed, and replied, 

“ Where hath your wit fled to? Did not St. Gregory ery, when 
he saw the British captives, ‘ Non Angli, sed angeli ?’ ” 

“ Ah! even so,” I exclaimed, smiling, for now I perceived her 
drift. “The King’s aspect is not English but angelic.” 

She bent her beautiful head assenting, and bade me read ; but soon 
stopped me to ask if the King’s eyes were not of a darker blue, in my 
thinking, than his picture had represented, and if he was not taller 
than she had been told. Then she troke forth in praises of my Lord 
Cardinal, and said she had found him most excellently disposed to- 
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wards her; that he was, she doubted not, very wise and holy, and 
had an excellent understanding. He and the Duke of Somerset 
and my Lord Suffolk would always be her very good friends. The 
King, she thanked God, had greatly commended them as his well- 
beloved kinsmen and trusty counsellors. ‘“ He did not say one word 
of that hateful Duke of Gloucester,” she added, “ who is my enemy.” 

The royal marriage was a fair sight; and for beauty, sweet 
piety, and mutual contentment, no wedded pair could surpass King 
Henry and his bride. The days which followed their union were 
as bright and blissful as the most loyal hearts could desire. Her 
majesty’s loveliness enchants all beholders, and what her aspect 
promises, her speech fulfils, Even the Lady Isabel Butler is obliged 
to own she is fair, and the courtiers cry out that Marguerite is not 
Queen of England only, but also of love and beauty. Through her 
early majesty of mien and haviour girlhood sometimes pierces. She 
exclaims now and again, ‘‘ Mesdames, I am more contented to be my 
lord Henry’s wife than to be the Queen of England ; but nevertheless 
I am most contented that he is a king, and I his queen.” 

His majesty wedded her with the ring with which he was sacre’d 
at Paris ; a fine one, garnished with rubies, the Lord Cardinal’s gift. 
She was pressing her lips on it one day as I was standing near her, 
and catching my eye at that moment, with a look of joy the most 
enchanting that could be seen, she exclaimed, 

“‘ T have no reason now to envy Yolande. The most enamoured 
peasant youth dotes not on his bride more than my king on me; 
the most lovelorn knight of fairyland worships not the lady of his 
thoughts more than England’s monarch his queen; and : Ferry’s 
passion of twelve years is surpassed by three days of King Henry’s 
wedded love.” 

When it was my turn to ride by her side, she would point to the 
shady groves and verdant slopes, and say, ‘“ The colour of England 
is green; and poets say that signifies hope.” When we passed 
a meadow starred with daisies, “ The King,” quoth she, “ declares 
the fields do emulate his nobles and knights, which in their bonnets 
of estate do wear my emblem flower. These smiling meads, he agree- 
ably says, display the same token of loyalty to his Marguerite.” 

It is true that there is now none of both sexes and all ranks 
which doth not delight to wear the daisy for her. From the towns 
on the way issue noble companies of lords and esquires to do homage 
to their sovereigns. Her majesty was a little angered on one of 
these occasions. Of all the gifts she had received since her coming 
to England the one which most pleased her was a young lion, which 
at Basingstoke, where we lay one night, a gentleman presented to her. 
She said it was the cognisance of her house, and a right princely 
gift, which she would fain retain in her household; and the royal 
beast, being yet young, would be tamed, she doubted not, and would 
prove in time as tractable as a dog. But none of her suite would 
take charge of this favourite, and it was carried to the Tower of 
London by two keepers. 

Monsieur J’Escosse, a squire of the King of Sicily, who accom- 
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panies the Queen, quarrelled with Mr. Brecknock because he com- 
plained that he had to pay 2/. 5s. 3d. for the carriage and food of 
this lion. These Provencals take umbrage at the poverty of our 
King, as if their own sovereign was not the most needy prince in 
Europe. The Queen admires that his majesty should lack wealth 
when so great riches are to be found in England. When the rain 
compelled us to take refuge in a small hostelry between Basingstoke 
and Guildford, I heard her say to M. de Serrecourt, one of the 
French gentlemen in her suite, “ Messire, see you not that in this 
country a man, howsoever poor and humble he may be, serves his 
table with silver dishes and drinking -cups? The vessels of silver in 
this parlour would not disgrace the house of a French noble.” 

“ Yea, madame,” the Frenchman replied; “and there is not a 
parish church, I perceive, or a convent, no not one of mendicant 
friars, but possesses crucifixes, candlesticks, censers, and cups of gold 
and silver. These English religious houses are more like baronial 
houses than monasteries.” 

The King and Queen on this journey attended Mass every morn- 
ing, and each time made an offering for the poor of a gold angel. 
They say the office of Our Lady together in a low voice, and each 
time they pass a church dismount and pray for a short space. 

At Greenwich their majesties lodged at the Duke of Gloucester’s 
palace. His highness came to meet them with five hundred men 
wearing his livery and badge, and many watched with eager eyes the 
behaviour of the Queen and of the Duke when he saluted her. In 
the visage of the one was to be seen a defiant courtesy; in the other 
an undisguised haughtiness which it pained me to behold. The 
marked favour shown’to the Beauforts by her Grace even in the 
Duke’s own palace must needs offend him. Monseigneur Gilles de 
Bretagne, who conversed with me awhile that night, said he feared 
this would confirm the Duke in his ill-will to her majesty, and that 
a more dangerous enemy could not exist. When I saw the Queen 
afterwards, she said, “ It mislikes me to sleep under this roof.” 

“ Ah, madame,” I had the boldness to answer, “would that 
your majesty exercised the witching power God hath given you to 
conjure hatred ere you depart! Methought I saw anger and admira- 
tion in the Duke’s face struggling for mastery; and who can foresee 
the haps which may ensue if resentment is kept alive ?” 

“ Be not afraid,” her Grace replied; “I am already mistress of 
the King’s heart, and fear neither duke or earl.” Then she gazed 
on the Thames, and a proud smile lighted up her face. ‘“ How 
majestic,” she exclaimed, “is this broad river! and how noble these 
ships we see yonder! These are the bulwarks of our kingdom— 
the wooden fortresses of this mistress of the seas; this small island 
—small in size, but great in power. England is like me,” she said, 


turning to a mirror; “not very large, but capable, I ween, of ruling 


the world if it lists.” 
“ Madame,” I replied, “ M. de Serrecourt ascribes our country’s 


greatness to a quality which, if I may stand excused for the thought, 
is not peradventure as eminent in your majesty as some others.” 
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“‘T misdoubt there is a malicious intent in this speech, Madame 
de Roos,” the Queen answered with a smile. “ What is that good 
quality which is an element of greatness in that gentilhomme’s 
thinking ?” 

“‘ Madame, when we came from the cathedral at Winchester on 
Sunday this monsieur said to Monseigneur Gilles, who repeated 
it to me: ‘ Ah, my prince, I have now discovered why the English 
conquer our provinces and are so puissant, though they are not more 
brave, and have less wit than the French.’ ‘ What is your dis- 
covery?’ quoth the prince. ‘Alas, Monseigneur, their patience is 
so great. Monsieur de Wicestre preached one whole hour and half 
another, and they endured this long sermon without complaint. 
When hath it been heard of, that a French preacher found so 
great fortitude in his hearers?’?” + 

Her Majesty laughed, and said she was somewhat of the same 
opinion as her countryman, and that also the long prayers of the 
English exceeded her ability. 

From Greenwich to Westminster triumphal arches were erected, 
and various pageants performed, to the Queen’s great comfort and 
that of such as came with her. She exclaimed several times, “ I would 
my father could see these ingenious devices and scenic displays; for 
nothing would give him greater content than this ingenious welcome 
to his daughter.” All the magistrates of London and the crafts of 
the same came riding on horseback in blue gowns, with embroidered 
sleeves and red hoods, to escort her into the City, which was beau- 
tified with fine hangings, and enlivened with sumptuous shows, 
Justice and Peace kissed each other at the bridge of Southwark. 
Noah’s ship was on the river. At Leadenhall a speech was made by 
Madame Grace, the Chancellor of God. At the Cornhill St. Mar- 
garet recited an ode. At the great conduit at Cheapside the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins greeted the Queen; and at the Cross at Charing 
Cross the New Jerusalem was pictured. The French gentlemen 
smiled at some of these pageants. I could hear them commend in 
a low voice those of their own country, where of late years more 
graceful, in their opinion, and erudite fashions have prevailed, and 
heathen gods and goddesses are set forth in place of saints and 
angels, which methinks is a bad exchange and very unchristian. 
Monseiur |’Escosse says all things are sad in England: the skies, 
the visages, and even the sports; and that these last seem duties 
rather than pastimes. 

On the day the Queen arrived at the palace in Westminster the 
chief persons in the State and the Court came to pay her their de- 
voirs; the Duchess of Bedford amongst others. She conversed 
some time with her majesty in a very agreeable fashion, and com- 
mended to her with many adroit speeches Mistress Woodville, her 
daughter. She said it was the greatest contentment to her in the 
world that this young lady was attached to the Queen’s service, and 
that for this favour which had been shown to her she, the Duchess, 
was the most indebted person in England to her majesty’s goodness, 
But I see that the Queen, albeit much entertained by this royal lady’s 
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pleasant conversation, mislikes so much her marriage as a degrad- 
ing thing to one of her birth, that she is not, I think, favourably 
inclined to Mistress Elisabeth, who she says is neither fish nor 
fowl. The Lord Cardinal, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the 
Provost of Eton, discoursed with the King in the evening. Before 
their majesties retired to rest prayers were said in the chapel. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FLOREAT ETONA, 


“ Froreat Erona!” How sweetly those two fair words flowed 

from the lips of England’s young queen as she stood in front of the 
noble college which her lord the king built for the honour of God’s 
holy name, the increase of virtue, the dilation of cunning, and the 
establishment of the Christian faith! A loud ery of greeting burst 
from the collegers and the crowd assembled to receive “ La Belle 
Marguerite” on this her first visit to our Lady of Eton. The boys 
all wore daisies in their hats. The sky and the earth both seemed 
to smile on her. The ancient gray towers of Windsor, the newly- 
erected college’s fane, the meadows studded with gold and yellow 
flowrets, the old trees of the playing fields, the broad river, its little 
boats, and the glad faces of the young scholars, were all lighted 
up by the broad sunshine, and welcome writ on every countenance, 
every leaf, and every sail; each waving blade of grass looked to be 
cheering her as she passed, and I fancied I heard the words, “ Long 
live the Queen!” resounding in the bells of the old church of St. 
Marie. 
The most renowned and noble scholars surrounded their Majesties 
and conversed with them in the cloisters of the college, paying their 
devoirs to the lady queen, whose learning and ready wit they all 
marvelled at. When Lord Talbot approached, who a few days 
before had made the king and her an offering of the most finely 
painted missal yet seen in England, she said: 

“ My lord, this fair sky we see reminds me of your rare gift, 
wherein the blue of each oriel is of a like hue; but this natural roof 
above our heads lacketh at present the rich ornament of gold stars 
which stud your book.” 

Then to my Lord of Worcester, who hath been a pilgrim to the 
Holy Land, from whence he brought curious manuscripts to Oxford, 
she addressed this speech : 

“ My lord, you kiss our hand; methinks we should kiss your 
feet, which have touched the soil which Christ our Lord did tread 
on. As we cannot follow your example and become pilgrims to 
God’s sepulchre, we will leastways crave such a recital of your pious 
travel as shall move us to a devout envy. I have been told that 


Oxford owes precious treasures of Eastern lore to your munificence.” 

“ Not one half so indebted is Oxford to me, madame,” the Earl 
replied, “as to others now in your presence. My Lord of Glou- 
cester hath endowed that seat of learning with not less than 264 


volumes.” 
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“Ah! a right royal gift,” said the Queen; but on her face I 
saw a cloud rising, and without any compliment to the Duke, who 
was about to address her, she turned to Master Waynfleet, the 
Provost of Eton: 

“Your name, Monsieur, is so often on the King’s lips—from 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” (this she said 
in Latin), “that if so evil a passion as jealousy should enter my 
heart, methinks you would be the object of it. When we visited 
Winton College, his majesty told me, Master Waynfleet, its former 
master, was his most dearly beloved friend and helper in all things. 
This title I will no longer suffer your reverence to enjoy, or we shall 
be foes.” 

This was said with a playful smile, and in a truly gracious 
fashion. The holy man to whom these words were addressed thus 
answered : 

“T pray God, madame, his majesty shall find in your grace so 
great comfort that he shall never need any other for his worldly 
honour or his soul’s health.” 

“ But we both do need the friendship and aid of those who love 
us,” the Queen replied, glancing round the circle which encompassed 
them, and fixing her dark orbs in turn on each person present; 
with almost filial affection on the Cardinal, with engaging confi- 
dence on the lords which she counted to be her friends, with a graci- 
ous winningness on those she had a scanty knowledge of, and with a 
defying lightning-like flash, which I have never seen in any eyes but 
hers, on the Duke of Gloucester’s countenance, which had waxed 
each moment more lowering since her abrupt turning from him to 
Master Waynfleet. Whilst she looked at him she added these 
words to her speech in a voice loud enough, I think, for him to 
hear, “ Yea, of those who love us against those which hate us.” 

God save the Queen from making enemies! Even this Duke 
might be won to a liking for her, so matchless are her attractions, 
if she displayed not her girlish rancour unrestrainedly ; lavishing in 
his presence marks of favour on his foes, not so much apparently to 
honour them as to goad him to anger. Like others, he had worn 
a daisy that day; but I saw him before long remove it from his 
breast, and casting it on the floor, set his foot on it, 

As the royal train advanced towards the church, the Queen said 
to the King, “Sire, which is most dear to you—Oxford, or this new 
college ?” 

“ Sweet wife,” the King replied, “‘ Oxford is my mother, at whose 
breasts I sucked learning under the nursing care of his Eminence 
my dear uncle, and his Grace of Bath and Wells” (the King turned 
to the two prelates with a grateful smile). “ But Eton,” he added, 
“is my child, whom I in turn nourish with the wholesome furnishing 
of devout instructions and profitable teaching.” 

“What did my lord of Warwick, the brave Lord Beauchamp, 
learn you, sire ?” said the Queen. 

“ Endurance under heavy chastisement, sweetheart,” answered 
the King, smiling. ‘ His loyalty was evinced by many a severe 
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lashing ; loathed at the time, but now gratefully remembered. God 
rest his noble soul !”. 

The Queen sighed somewhat impatiently, I thought, and then 
said, “ And when thought you first, sire, of building this church and 
college ?” 

“ Before [ was eighteen,” replied the Kirg. “At the com- 
mencement of my riper years, when I took in hand the government 
of both my kingdoms, I diligently considered after what fashion or 
by what kingly gift I might do fitting honour to Our Lady, so that 
the great Head of the Church, her Son, might therein be pleased ; 
and whilst I thought of these things with inward meditation, it be- 
came fixed in my heart to found this college.” 

“Tt was a great and good thought, sire,” quoth the Queen, as 
they went into the church, the beauty of which, albeit unfinished, 
ravishes the eyes and draws the soul towards God. The orient 
colour and painted imagery of the windows, which are the work of 
the cunning artists of Southwark; the vaulted roof and the quaint 
carvings, the many altars, the fair stone image of Blessed Mary, 
the scutcheon of arms emblazoned every where with three silver lilies 
on sable ground, betokening constancy and purity, attracted the 
Queen’s notice and moved her to admiration. 

Before they left the church their majesties offered an alms for 
the support of the college buildings, and the expulsion of infidels, 
whereby those which visit Our Lady of Eton may gain an indulgence. 
Then issuing from the church, they visited the large hall for reading 
and disputation, the goodly devised conduits in the midst of the 
quadrangle; and nothing would serve the King but to conduct the 
Queen also to the pantry and buttery, the bakehouse and the bread- 
house, and the square court for wood and other such-like stuff, 
which he had with his own thinking provided for his dear scholars’ 
comfort. 

“ For I would have all things,” he said, “ edified of the most 
substantial and best abiding stuff that can be had, clean and in large 
form, setting apart superfluity of too great curious works of entail 
and busy moulding.” 

At the collation, which was served in the college hall, talk was 
ministered of the great uses of this college; and the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells told the Queen how the King had laboured for them now 
many years to achieve this foundation, and spent many hours in 
the day and in the night in prayer on his knees, with sighs and 
tears, commending it to God; and ridden sundry times to Winton, 
there to confer with Master Waynfleet, and study the ordinances of 
the great Bishop Wykeham, and examine the boys one by one and 
the masters, till he had drawn up statutes for Eton. 

The Queen said she liked well the device of the scutcheon every 
where to be seen on the walls, gates, and buttresses—a sable shield, 
with three fair silver lilies. She trusted that, like those of the 
knights in battle, it should ever excite these young students to most 


fair and valiant deeds. 
“ Yea,” the Bishop replied, “ if it please God, Eton shall always 
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endure a memorial of the King’s holy zeal. Its sable shield be- 
tokening endurance, should move these young scholars to send up 
by their holy living a perpetual sweet savour before angels and 
before men, and the white bright flowers set thereupon engrave on 
their hearts the most fair image of Blessed Mary, their mother and 
mistress.” 

When the sun began to decline, their majesties descended to the 
playing-fields, where the scholars were making merry in honour 
of the King’s bridal, and sundry sports were carried on, and boat- 
races not a few. A goodly company that evening assembled on the 
margin of the Thames, and joylity seemed to prevail in all hearts. 
But some of those about the court were not of very good cheer, 
I ween; the Duke of Gloucester had craved leave to return to 
London, for news had reached him of an embassage from France. 

“ St. John!” the King exclaimed, after he had departed, “ this 
toucheth thee nearly, sweet wife. I would these ambassadors had 
arrived in time to witness thy crowning and the grand tournament 
at Westminster; but an old Saxon proverb teacheth that ‘ better is 
late than never;’ and so these envoys of thy father and uncle shall 
be most welcome; and mine uncle of Gloucester will ordain that a 
meet reception be prepared for so worthy guests,” 

“ Sire,” quoth the Queen hastily, “his Eminence the Lord 
Cardinal, or the Duke of Somerset, or even my Lord Suffolk, should 
be more fitly charged with this duty. If you love me, sire, let not 
the Duke of Gloucester have the ordering of this matter.” 

I heard not the King’s answer, but the contentment visible on 
the Queen’s face betokened consent. To be refused what she desires 
and to be contented, is an impossible thing to her majesty. Lady 
Isabel Butler is no friend to the Queen. She notices each cloud 
on her brow; and if it be as small a one even as a man’s hand, like 
that the prophet saw in time of drought, straightway she draws omens 
therefrom of gloomy import. I would she was banished from the 
court; but her friends are so powerful, it should be a dangerous 
thing to warn the Queen against her. She was angered at Eton 
because the Queen called me to her side in the playing-fields to 
make a chain of daisies for the cap of little John de la Pole, the 
youngest of the Oppidans. 

Then there gathered round the throne, which had been erected 
for their majesties to witness the games, the sons of the noblemen 
and esquires which were known by name to the King—young Lord 
Robert de Hulme, Richard de la Warr, Simon Digby, Edward 
Beaufort, and many others. The Queen entertained herself by 
asking them questions, in not very good English always, but which, 
broken as it was, sounded pleasantly on her lips. Thus she cate- 
chised them. ‘To one she said : 

“ At what o'clock rise you, messire ?” 

“ At five in the morning, madame, the prepositor’s ‘ Surgite’ 
resounds in the dormitory.” 

Then to another : 

“ What prayers do you say?” 
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“ Before the time of the High Mass in the church we say the 
Lord’s Prayer five times in the burial-ground or the cloister; and 
after each prayer a decade of angelic salutations, with a Credo in 
confession of the Christain faith. We recite every day the whole 
Psalter of the Blessed Virgin.” 

“ What! fifteen Paters and one hundred and fifty Aves ?” 

“ Yea, madame, unless we say the Little Office instead.” 

* Have you made your first communion, my Lord Robert?” 

“ No, madame; but on next Holy Thursday I shall, if it please 
God, and watch the sepulchre that night.” 

Then Master Digby said, 

“ The scholars which have been to communion sit at a table apart 
from the others, and have better fare that day, at the expense of the 
college.” 

“ Wherefore is it thus ordained?” the Queen asked. 

“To honour those,” the boy quickly replied, “whom the Lord 
himself hath honoured with a visit. They are also permitted to go 
and walk alone in the fields.” 

“ Indeed !” said the Queen; “ and for what purpose ?” 

“To entertain themselves, I ween, with the great Guest they 
have received in their hearts,” was the ready answer. “ On Easter 
Sunday morning we rise early to greet the day and see the sun 
rise.” 

Then the Queen said to young Beaufort, 

“ Art thou a diligent scholar, Master Edward ?” 

“ Madame,” the youth replied, “I have not once been flogged on 
Fridays for remissness in study; and I have won this year the second 
prize for Latin verses on All Souls’ day.” 

“ What was the theme, I pray you ?” 

“The blessedness of souls which depart in the faith of Christ. 
On the Feast of St. John the Baptist I made a song and a pic- 
ture, which was hung in the dormitory framed with green boughs, 
Master Waynfleet showed it to the King.” 

“ Can you speak Latin ?” 

“Yea, madame. For when the King cometh here he speaketh 
to all the boys he meets in Latin; and if they answer well, his 
majesty pats them on the head and says, ‘ Sitis boni pueri, mites 
et docibiles, et servi Domini.’ But I misdoubt your majesty, being 
a@ woman, understands not Latin.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the Queen laughing; “ Antoine de la Salle 
hath not so ill-tutored me, that I should lack a certain knowledge 
thereof. But methinks your life at Eton is made up of prayers, 
Latin, and flogging; for naught else have you told me of.” 

“QO, if your majesty careth for pastimes, she should come to 
Windsor Forest on a Holy Cross day, when we go out nutting; or 
on the Feast of St. Philip and St. James, when, if the weather be 
fair, we may rise at four and go and gather branches of May, 
so that we wet not our feet; and then we make the house odori- 
ferous with green herbs, and adorn the windows with fair boughs. 
But mind you, madame, we must needs write verses before these 
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playdays on the fertility of autumn, or the sweet vernal time of 
May.” 

‘“‘ Gramercy for the information,” said the Queen smiling. “ And 
how keep you carnival time ?” 

“Q, on Shrove Tuesday-the cook fastens a pancake to an old 
crow, which is the rarest pastime imaginable; and on St. Peter’s 
day we have bonfires.” 

* Will your majesty come to Eton on the next Shrove Tuesday ?” 
a little boy asked; at the which the Queen laughed, and said she 
would, if the King pleased. 

His majesty stood listening to this discourse with a pleased 
countenance, and he ended by calling to the foot of the throne some 
of the older students, which he presented to the Queen. 

“These are the Prapositors, madame,” he said, “ ordained by 
the provost to maintain order in the school. This is George 
Neville.” ; 

“ What is your office, sir?” the Queen inquired. 

“ Tf it please your majesty, I keep watch in the dormitory.” 

“ And thou, Anthony Woodville ?” said the King. 

“ T in the school-hours,” answered the boy. 

“ And thou, John Wenlock?” asked his majesty of a fair-haired 
youth of fifteen years of age. 

“Tam Moderator Aule,” he replied, “and keep order in the 
refectory.” 

“ And thou, Ralph Butler ?” 

“] inspect the face and hands of each scholar as he enters, sire, 
to see they are clean.” 

“ Ah, | commend this observance,” exclaimed the Queen; ‘“ and 
I hope Eton College will ever prove a school famous for clean 
hands.” 

“ And pure hearts,” subjoined the King. And then he called 
several of the collegers, and spoke kindly to them, which was at all 
times his wont; for I have often heard that if he meets any of the 
students in Windsor Castle, whither they sometimes go to visit his 
servants whom they know, on ascertaining whom they are, he ad- 
monishes them to follow the paths of virtue, and gives them money 
to win over their good-will. 

When their majesties rose to depart, my little cousin William 
Paston came to my side, and whispered in mine ear; which the 
Queen observing, nothing would serve her but to learn what the 
youngster desired of me. 

“An it please your majesty,” I said, “he craveth that I do 
despatch to him a box of figs and raisins by the next barge from 
London, and to remind his brother John, when I see him, to send 
him eighteenpence wherewith to buy a pair of slippers.” 

The Queen smiled, and said Master Paston should have from 
her the largest box of fruit and the fairest slippers London could 
show, as he was the kinsman of her sweet namesake—for so her 
goodness named her poor servant who writeth this. 

The sun was setting when their majesties entered their barge. 
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The sky was then more lovely than the earth; and the red crimson 
clouds beautified the river, which shone as if on fire with that 
reflected light. The King began to talk with the Queen in French, 
not knowing, or else not heeding, that I understood this language. 

“ Sweetheart,” he said, as the boat glided on the smooth water, 
“a river puts me always in mind of the voyage of life to the sea of 
eternity. Methinks our joint travel to that blissful ending is as like 
to be a happy one as any on earth.” 

“ Yea,” answered the Queen; “mutual love and the possession 
of one of the greatest thrones in the world promise happiness, if it is 
to be attained before Paradise is reached.” 

“T could be happy with thee in any place where I could save my 
soul and do God’s will.” 

“ God’s will, sire, is undoubtedly that you should reign happily, 
and therefore firmly, in this your fair kingdom. O, my very good 
lord, ‘tis well to pray and to study; ’tis well to build holy fanes and 
learned retreats ; for common men but one half of what you, sire, 
have already achieved would be sufficient for the glory of a lifetime. 
But the son of King Henry V., the crowned monarch of England 
and France, can never be satisfied with the praises of churchmen and 
the love of schoolboys.” 

“St. John! sweet wife! thou wouldest not have the war with 
France renewed, and the new bond of unity whereof thou art the 
link dissolved ?” 

“ Not now, sire, not now, when your treasure is exhausted, your 
council divided; this is not the time to attack—” 

“Thine uncle and mine, Marguerite ?” 

“QO, my lord, the dearest bond of kindred must be forgotten 
where the welfare of your subjects is concerned. Royalty has a 
special obligation akin to that which the Gospel speaks of when it 
bids those whom God calls in a special manner to hate father and 
mother, if needs be, for His sake. A king’s sacre is, like the vow of 
religion, a solemn consecration. His subjects are his children; his 
greatness his country’s greatness. He shall answer on the day of 
judgment to the Great Supreme King if in aught he hath unfaith- 
fully discharged his high commission.” 

“God and St. John knoweth that from the day when on my 
seely brow in Paris the crown was placed, and the holy chrism flowed 
on my head, I have daily prayed to fulfil a king’s duty, day by day 
examining my conscience in that regard. I would not wilfully wrong 
one creature on this earth, how much less my own people ?” 

“ And yet, sweet king—” 

“ And yet what?” 

“©, my lord, see you not that your most devoted friends, your 
more than father, the Lord Cardinal, the good Lord Suffolk, the 
gallant Somerset, are sacrificed to—” 

“To whom, Marguerite? My favour hath been constantly shown 
to them, who are indeed most deserving of it.” 

“ Ah, but your grace banisheth not from your councils the Duke 
of Gloucester, their bitter foe—and mine.” 
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“Thine! Hath my uncle dared—” 

“QO sire, he yieldeth outward homage to your queen—he weareth 
the daisy in his breast; but if looks do ever speak what the tongue 
dareth not to utter; if cutting speeches, expressive of hatred to Lord 
Suffolk for his share in your majesty’s marriage; if fears confided 
to others that his dominion in this realm shall cease if your grace 
loves King Charles’s niece; if insults daily renewed and studied 
injuries inflicted on the good Cardinal — newly increased since he 
hath showed parental goodness to my poor self—denote hatred, then 
my Lord of Gloucester's enmity to me is proved.” 

“Tf I thought so—” the King said, greatly moved. “I have 
borne much from my uncle Gloucester. My childhood reverenced in 
him the appointed guardian of this realm; I displeased him in no- 
thing, and studied his wishes. But as years advanced, his ambitious, 
worldly, and not very religious spirit often grieved me. O, I have 
suffered, yea, wept over the exhibitions of his hatred to the Car- 
dinal, my most generous, kind, and loving father in God. Often 
have I been from one to the other in years past, and with tears 
besought them to be reconciled, and not wound my heart by their 
divisions. Both wish me well, I ween. Butif the Duke of Gloucester 
shows himself to be thy foe—” 

“My lord and husband,” quoth the Queen, “I will submit to 
your guidance. If your majesty desires that I should turn a deaf 
ear to the Cardinal's counsels, and my back on Lord Suffolk, who 
hath been my very good friend for so long a time, and be ruled by 
my Lord of Gloucester, then I will obey your grace, and so, it may 
be, obtain his friendship.” 

“St. John forbid!” the King hastily cried. “The Lord Cardinal, 
and all who bear the name of Beaufort, are our true friends. But 
naught will I do against the Duke of Gloucester till it is proved to 
me he is false. He cannot pardon his wife’s shame and sufferings, 
and his temper since those sad haps hath grown stern and morose. 
God forgive those who dealt hardly with the accused, if aught 
moved them thereunto besides loyalty and justice. I would give 
the collar of St. George, and every jewel I yet possess, that that 
trial had not taken place, and the Duchess’s two associates had not 
perished.” 

“Yet if they practised against your majesty’s life, they were 
righteously condemned.” 

“God knoweth! I often pray for their souls, and I would my 
uncle’s wife had not been put to open shame in this realm. Yet if 
she was guilty, the sentence was a just one; for royalty should not 
shield Christians from open penance when they have sinned. If— 
which God forbid—I should commit an offence which gave open 
scandal, I would go to St. Paul’s Church as a penitent in the eyes 
of all the people.” 

“God forbid !” echoed the Queen. I fear she thought then of 
the penance at least as much as of the sin. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CLOUDS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Queen came into my chamber where I was writing in this 
book; and as I stood up, she said, “ Prithee rise not from thy good 
task, which it liketh me well to see thee prosecute. If thou art a 
faithful chronicler, thou wilt set down that this year hath been the 
happiest I have yet known—great thanks to St. John, as my dear 
king would say. Hast thou described the day we went to Eton for 
the first time ?” 

“ Yea, madame.” 

“ And hast thou made mention of the reception of the French 
ambassadors on the 16th of July, and that the King told M. de 
Presigny that he did not hold them to be strangers, insomuch that 
they belonged to the household of his uncle of France, whom cf all 
persons in the world, after me his wife, he loved the best, and that 
he desired the continuance of peace beyond any thing on earth; and 
that they all said ‘ Amen’ ?” 

“Yea, madame; and I have likewise related how the King was 
seated in a very high chair of state, covered with tapestry of blue 
diaper, and dressed in a long robe of vermilion cloth-of-gold.” 

“©, Till warrant thee, good Meg,” the Queen said laughing, 
“to record these details. I doubt not thou hast indifferently well 
described the hangings of gold of Damascus newly purchased by the 
Cardinal for my state chamber in his house at Waltham Forest, 
and the various costly furniture of my lodgings at Eltham, and 
Kew, and Windsor, not to speak of the Tower and this Palace of 
Westminster; but I often wish we were less magnificently lodged, 
and had more gold in our exchequer; for William Clive, the clerk 
of the works, says he has no money to pay the poor labourers their 
weekly wage, and has the utmost pain and difficulty to provide for 
them. If the Lord Cardinal was less generous, the King would have 
been, ay and would still be, in exceeding great embarrassment. But 
God be praised, his Eminence is as bountiful as he is rich.” 

“ Ah, madame,” I said, “ his riches are often thrown in the teeth 
of his friends, as if it should be an unbecoming thing for a prelate to 
have so great wealth.” 

The Queen replied, “ This great and good man is the most mis- 
judged person in the world; for, I pray you, is it on himself he 
spends his wealth? Is not his own fare and his couch those of a 
poor man, in the midst of his splendour? Doth he refuse at any 
time an alms to the poor? Doth he not adorn churches and found 
monasteries with his wealth? Doth he not assist the King in his 
necessities with a princely generosity? If he had not amassed gold, 
where, I pray you, would means have been found to save the dignity 
of the crown, to reward loyal services, to pension poor servitors ? 
Ah, the greedy cormorants, the selfish spendthrifts! the king’s false 
friends cry out against this our most loved friend and uncle; for 
they would fain clutch themselves what he holds but in trust for his 
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King, for the poor, for the Church! The Duke of Gloucester would 
fain have kept the King in poverty; for then he would have ruled 
more absolutely in his stead, and abused his gentle nature by a 
rougher tyranny. I have no patience with that Duke. -Each day 
yields to me some new knowledge of his old enmity to the Lord 
Cardinal, and his present one to me. He rivals the King in his 
people’s affections; he displays opposite qualities to his. He maligns 
me in the minds of men. My happiness is great beyond my hopes ; 
for when was a wife more supremely blessed by a husband's love, 
or a queen more esteemed by her consort, than I am, or blessed 
with more true friends? But the fabric of my joys would svon 
totter and fall if this Duke had his will. He burns with resentment 
that one of my young years thwarts his policy, checks his purposes, 
and humbles his pride. But not one inch will 1 yield to him; and 
his arrogant soul shall stoop to sue for pardon to the Lord Cardinal 
before this year is ended. Lady Suffulk and 1 often declare that 
should be the most happy day we could see.” 

“Madame and dear mistress,” I said, “if your goodness will 
suffer me to speak truly, I would fain conjure you to moderate the 
excess of your animosity against the Duke of Gloucester. God 
knoweth none of my kindred love the Duke; but he is powerful,—a 
favourite with the people.” 

“Therefore I hate him,” exclaimed the Queen. ‘O, think you 
not, dear Meg, I perceive his cunning and the shrewd manner with 
which he throws the King in the shade? Whilst my lord Henry 
prays and reads, or rules his little kingdom of scholars at Eton, the 
Duke rides through London with a martial aspect and haughty car- 
riage, which pleases the common people; and the cry, ‘ Loug live the 
Duke of Gloucester!’ reéchoes in the streets and pollutes the air I 
breathe, for 1 loathe his very name.” 

“ No sovereign is more beloved,” I said, “ than the King.” 

“] know it,” the Queen replied. ‘“ And who should be more 
justly loved than he? Think you I worship not his holy virtues? 
the more reverently, 1 ween, because they are foreign to mine own 
too ardent nature. Heavens! is there on this earth a more saintly 
spirit, a more God-fearing prince, than King Henry? Those to 
whom his soul hath been an open book since the days of his infancy 
aver that no grave sin ever sullied his conscience. Like unto a 
pure lake which reflects no shadows, his mind receives no taint 
from evil examples; nor does an imperfect word escape his lips. 
And yet they are true words which the Cardinal said to me the 
last time I conversed with him alone at Waltham Forest. ‘ My niece, 
your husband has the virtues of a saint, aud almost the nature of 
an angel; but the cunning which in these turbulent days is need- 
ful for a king he wholly lacks. Be it yours, to whom God hath 
given a manly understanding in a feminine garb, to supply this 
want, and to guard this saintly soul from the perils which excess 
of gocdness conjures around you. On the stormy sea whereon you 
are embarked, be henceforward the pilot, and in your young hands 
take the helm which my aged ones must resign.’ ‘This is a solemn 
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charge—the fate, the reign, the glory of the King committed to 
my inexperience! I must needs despair, if I possessed not devoted 
friends and counsellors with more of the world’s knowledge than 
one of my sex and years can have attained. But Somerset, Suffolk, 
and Shrewsbury have sufficient wisdom and bravery to continue the 
Cardinal’s long struggle with Gloucester, even if the Duke of York 
and the young Earl of Warwick espouse his interests.” 

Then the Queen left me, and I mused sorrowfully on her words ; 
for I fear me the Lord Cardinal will no more come to court, and 
is not like to live long—leastways this is the common report. He 
is shut up in his palace at Wolseley, and wholly given up to devout 
exercises, preparing for death. When he departs this life, alas! 
who shall counsel the Queen ? 

I have received a letter from Jeanne de Kersabiec, who was my 
bedchamber companion at Havering Bower, the contents of which 
have disturbed me not a little. After the death of the Queen Joan, 
our mistress, she returned to Brittany, and entered the household of 
her cousin, Madame Catherine de Rohan, wife of Messire Jacques 
de Dinant, the most wealthy lord in that province. She often 
writes to me, and absence hath noways diminished an affection 
which began when we were both little damsels and playmates of 
Monseigneur Gilles. I know not which loved him the most. When 
he was about ten years old he used to laugh at my English gravity 
and her French vivacity, and to call me “ Jean qui pleure,” and her 
“ Jean qui rit.” When he was a little older, he likened Jeanne 
to a sunny day, and me to a moonlight night. But I think we were 
more like unto two little planets revolving round one sun; for we 
had no brothers, and the affection young girls are accustomed to 
bestow on near relatives and close companions in childhood was 
wholly centred on this young prince. When we were alone together 
all our talk was of Monseigneur Gilles. We learnt little songs to 
please him when he came to Havering Bower. We decked his 
chamber with odoriferous herbs, and mingled thyme and lavender 
with the rushes on the floor. When he went hawking, Jeanne rode 
with him, and I sat by his side when he conned his lessons. If 
he was chastised, we both wept and offered to suffer in his place, 
and we loved one another the more because we both loved him so 
well. When afterwards he lived with the King at Windsor, only 
to hear his name, or see it written, was the greatest joy on earth 
to Jeanne and me. If one of us was in London, and only so much 
as once beheld him riding in the street, she forthwith wrote to the 
other how he was dressed, and the colour of his horse, and what 
favours he wore, and this would furnish whole weeks of entertain- 
ment. A short time before his grandam’s death he came to Haver- 
ing Bower, and this was the last time we three were together, which 
had been so long playmates and friends. It was in September, and 
very hot for the time of year; too hot, monseigneur thought, to 
shoot; but I knew this was an excuse, and that he liked best to 
sit in the shade in the garden and converse. It put him in mind, 
he said, of past pleasant days, and “ God knoweth,” he added, “if 
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in England we shall meet again.” He took off his bonnet, and I 
fastened to it a piece of jessamine, which led him to discourse on 
flowers and their meanings. Poesy was always his delight, and 
when he repeated verses, his voice made the most indifferent lines 
sound musical. He asked Jeanne to sing with him one of the Noéls 
which the peasants in Brittany go about singing on Christmas nights. 
This air has a mournful cadence, which strangely tickles the ear. 
They had learnt it from their nurses, and in old years the Queen 
Joan often asked to hear it. When Jeanne had finished the last verse, 
and their joint voices sank in the dwindling final note, she sighed, 
and he said: “ Ah, Jeanne! you are not ‘ Jean qui rit’ to-day.” 

This made her laugh, but the laugh ended in tears; only she 
hid her face in her kerchief, that he should not see she wept. We 
often disputed after that day which of us was the most like often 
to see Monseigneur Gilles again. 

“Of a surety you,” Jeanne said; “for when the queen dies, 
and I go to Dinant to my cousin, I leave you to judge how like 
I shall then be to see the prince.” 

“Yea,” I answered, “you will meet him at the duke’s court, 
whither he must one day return, and then you will speak toge- 
ther of England and poor Margaret de Roos.” 

This which I predicted may yet happen ; for Jeanne is so great a 
favourite with Madame de Dinant that she parts not one day from 
her if she can help it, and has often carried her to Vannes; and 
this year to Guincamp, the castle of Monscigneur Pierre de Bretagne 
and Madame Frangoise d’Amboise his wife; and this letter which I 
transcribe is partly written from that place: 


Mademoiselle Jeanne de Kersabiec to the Lady Margaret de Roos. 
“ The Castle of Guincamp, 1446. 


“Sweet Marearet,—A merchant of Vannes who goes to 
Cherbourg will take this letter to a ship-master, who will send it 
to London. My entirely beloved friend, among all earthly creatures 
I love you most; and to converse with you in this wise is the 
greatest pleasure I can enjoy, since our sorrowful parting, seven 
years ago, after the silent and fearful conclusion of our queen’s long 
and grievous malady. Ah, how truly does her epitaph describe her 
as the joy of your land and the brightness of our own! But it is 
not of the dead but of the living I would now speak. My heart 
often reverts to England; but here, as you well know, new affections 
have arisen, which link themselves with those old ones by a thousand 
ties. Mostly dear to me is the little Francoise, my special charge 
and daily care. She is the most gracious creature in the world; 
and when she sits on the knees of her godmother Madame Fran- 
goise d’Amboise, you would think you saw St. Ann with the Blessed 
Mary on her lap. 

“Heavens! how sweet and pleasant a home is this castle of 
Guincamp, and what rare lessons of virtue are here to be learned ! 
Devotion excludes not joylity, nor piety wholesome diversions, A 
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noble society of knights and ladies assemble here every day, of the 
most commendable in the neighbourhood. Whilst Monseigneur 
Pierre and his companions shoot and hunt, Madame Francoise 
with their wives and daughters sits spinning fine wool and making 
garments for the poor; and never so much as one wanton or 
malicious word is uttered in her presence. Then when the sun is 
setting, and the time approaches for her lord’s return, the noble lady 
goes to the Porte de Rennes, and there sits on a stone bench under 
the wall of the tower awaiting his coming. This seat is her audience- 
chamber, Thither flock the rich and the poor, nobles, artisans, 
and serfs,—all which have need of aid, counsel, or tenderness, and 
desire the sweet comfort of her benign words and gracious charity. 
This princess’s good actions are so numerous, that time would fail 
if I tried to record them, ‘The good Duchess Jeanne bequeathed 
naught to her when she died, except the beads, made of wood, of the 
holy man Vincent Ferrer. ‘This heritage hath already prospered in 
her hands, and many, young as she is, hold her to be a saint.” 


“ Dinant, February 5th. 

“ This letter, which I began to write three days ago to my well- 
beloved friend, I now continue in great trouble and sore grief. 
Alas! God our Lord hath suffered a mighty affliction to befall my 
poor cousin Madame Catherine. Tidings have reached her of the 
mortal, ‘tis to be feared, sickness of Messire Jacques her husband. 
She is all unfit to endure this great and sudden woe, for she never 
had much wit or courage, and she returned to Dinant almost beside 
herself with grief. All the way on horseback she lamented loudly 
her hard fate, and her tears fell like an abundant rain. ‘Ah me!’ 
she kept crying, ‘what shall become of a hapless widow?’ and 
with great demonstrations of grief tore her hair, and chid her little 
daughter if she said one word all the day. 

“The end hath come. Messire Jacques is dead. God rest his 
soul! and from the paradise where soon it will ascend, may he watch 
over his child, which now slumbers by my side! Ah, poor unwitting 
damsel, thou art now the most richly dowered maid in all Brittany, 
and peradventure in all France. No king’s daughter now living 
will bring a husband so many towns and lands and money, Good 
Margaret, this- leads me to seek thine aid in a weighty matter, 
wherein prudence is much needed. My cousin is almost distracted 
with the fear of a hap which would be to her the most grievous of 
all sorrows, and a disgrace to the houses of Dinant and Rohan. I 
have before this spoken in some of my letters of the duke’s favourite, 
young Arthur de Montauban, than which there exists not one man 
in the whole world, I think, of more consummate art and more des- 
perate wickedness, His greed for riches knows no limits; nor are 
there any bounds, I fear, to his influence over his master. If this 
hawk should pounce on our dove,—and that he hovers with evil 
intent over her nest is too evident,—God shield her; for no lesser 
power than His shall save her from his clutches. One human hope 
alone I can discern. If a noble eaglet bars his approach and rescues 
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this innocent prey, the arch deceiver may yet be foiled. Mon- 
seigneur Pierre conversed a few days before his death with Messire 
Jacques, and spoke of the ill usage our Monseigneur Gilles has 
experienced from his brother the duke. The poor inheritance 
bequeathed to him, the domains of Ingrande and Chantocé, are 
contested by the King of France; and he is the poorest prince in 
Europe, who, if justice existed, would be one of the richest. Mon- 
seigneur Pierre said he would fain see him retrieve his fortunes by 
marriage, or in any other lawful manner. Whereupon Messire 
Jacques straightway offered his daughter’s hand to the prince for 
his brother, who with gracious words thanked him, and gave him 
many assurances that no marriage would be so agreeable to his wife 
and himself as the one he proposed, and that he would broach the 
matter to the duke, Since her husband’s death, my cousin has 
secretly written to the Prince Pierre on this subject; and in his 
answer he says that his liking for this match is as great as ever, 
but that from some words of his brother the Duke Francis, he 
perceives him to be wholly averse to it, which is not credible, 
except the arts of his favourite have poisoned his mind towards 
his brother. If Monseigneur Gilles was here, then methinks they 
would certainly befriend him, and the Constable de Richemont also. 
If through the Queen of England, or by direct communication with 
the prince himself, thou canst move him, good Margaret, to come here 
without delay, there shall be hopes of a happy issue. In his absence 
naught can be effected. The noblest love on earth is that which 
forgets its own desires and private joys, and only cares for the 
honour and the happiness of the object of its affections. Bethink 
thee, dear friend, how we were wont of yore to plan little surprises 
for Monseigneur. I saved sometimes the fruit which fell to my 
share, and laid it on green leaves in his favourite bower, to regale 
him. And thou didst often write his lessons for him to copy at 
night, when he returned from the chase, and had no mind to con 
them himself. Now that time has lapsed, other self-denying proofs 
of affection are required. This fair little maiden, whom I school 
in pleasant knowledge and sweet behaviour, shall, if it please God, 
become his wife and enjoy his love. And if by thy means he is 
informed of this good fortune which awaits him if he is bold and ac- 
tive, thou mayst indeed forego his pleasant society; but how much 
dearer shall be the thought that he is happy, and partly by thy 
help! Procure, then, he uses no delays. Let not the love of English 
friends mar so great a good. Madame de Dinant is passionately 
bent on this alliance; but she is the most timid person in the world; 
and if time is allowed to Arthur de Montauban to mature his schemes, 
God help her and the little Frangoise—Thy humble loving friend, 
“JEANNE DE KersaBiec.” 


My God, my God! is mine a selfish love, or doth some dark 
presentiment oppress my soul? I would this letter had never reached 


my hands. 
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Annals of the French Carmelites. 

. The Birthplace of Sv, PATRICK. 

. A Tale of Redemption. 

. Dr. PUSEY’s proposed answer to “‘ Peace through the Truth.” 


1. M. de Pressensé occupies the first rank among the learned 
men of the French Protestant body; and the work* before us may 
be considered as the contribution of the more orthodox section of that 
body to the defence of Christianity against the attacks of the infidel 
party in France. It deserves very high praise, and we are glad 
to see that it has been thought well to translate it. It is learned, 
well reasoned, thoughtful, and temperate; evidently the fruit of 
conscientious study and patient reflection. It contains many sug- 
gestive passages: some that strike us as showing great penetration ; 
some that shine with a brilliancy net extinguished even under the 
inevitable disadvantages of a translation, however well made. It is 
free from the prolixity and vagueness of the best works of the 
“ orthodox” German Protestants; and its general soundness and 
moderation contrast wonderfully well with the flimsy and affected 
extravagancies of M. Renan and the writers of his class. It shows, 
moreover, a wide acquaintance with much of the literature of the 
subject, and it is altogether the work of a thorough scholar. 

M. de Pressensé first deals with preliminary questions. He 
asserts the supernatural basis of the Life of Christ against the 
modern writers, who begin by eliminating all notion of the super- 
natural, He then glances at the preparation for Christianity in the 
old world, the remains of primitive religion among the heathen, 
the positive institutions and miraculous dispensation of Judaism. 
He gives a short account of the later years of Judaism, from the 
time of the return from the Captivity, and thus leads us on to the 
state of the world, and of Palestine in particular, at the Advent 
of our Lord. These subjects have often been treated in books like 
that before us, and they present a very tempting field for theory, as 
well as an occasion for simple narrative. It must be admitted 
that the system of Philo, the opinions of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, and other similar points, are not matters as to which it is easy 


* Jesus Christ: His Times, Mifr,and Works, By E. de Pressensé, (Trans- 
lated.) London, 1866, 
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to form a perfectly clear judgment, or at all events to set it forth 
for the benefit of others. M. de Pressensé does not indulge in any 
very wild luxuriance of conjecture. He next passes on to a con- 
sideration of the sources from which our knowledge of the Life of 
. Christ must be drawn, the four Gospels. Here, though he would be 
reckoned as decidedly on the orthodox side, and though he vindi- 
cates the genuineness and avows his belief in the inspiration of 
the Gospels, we fear we can hardly say that he recedes far enough 
from the scepticism of modern critics to satisfy a Catholic reader, 
He admits of contradictions between the several Gospels, as in the 
case of the Genealogies and of the day of the Crucifixion ; nor does 
he reject the hypothesis of actual mistakes in the statements of the 
Evangelists. Still, his view as to the origin of these sacred records 
is right in the main, as well as reasonable and sensible; far more 
so than some theories which have been put forward, we do not say 
in Germany, the native land of extravagance in hypothesis, but by 
writers in other countries, such as our own, who have not the excuse 
of an atmosphere of hallucination to accoun for the absurdities 
which they have “evolved out of their own consciousness” on this 
subject. A short chapter follows on the “ doctrinal bases of the 
life of Christ.” M. de Pressensé avows that he holds firmly the 
doctrine of “the Divinity of Christ in his Incarnation;” and 
declares that he accepts unreservedly the prologue to St. John’s 
Gospel. We fear that he holds this doctrine in a way not very 
intelligible to a Catholic reader. In fact, his conception of the In- 
carnation falls far short of the teaching of the Church. As he does 
not explain himself fully, we need not attempt to do so for him; it 
is enough to say that he denies distinctly the existence of two na- 
tures in our Lord. He “is not,” he tells us, “ that strange Messiah 
who possesses, as God, omniscience and omnipotence, while as man, 
His knowledge and power are limited.” When he says that He 
was made like unto us in all things, he distinctly tells us not only 
that he means that our Lord was able to sin, but that any other 
view of His liberty would render it, in his mind, illusory. Speak- 
ing of the Temptation, he says, “thus we are compelled to accept 
unreservedly the mystery of His utter humiliation, If impecca- 
bility is claimed for Him, He is withdrawn from the true conditions 
of earthly life; His humanity remains only an illusion, a transparent 
veil through which appears His impassible divinity. Being no more 
like unto us, He is no more ours.” ‘This is as bad, though not so 
absurd, as Dr. Wilberforce’s assertion in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, that our Lord would not have taken our nature upon Him 
if our Blessed Lady had been conceived without original sin, Of 
course we cannot expect to find Catholic theology in the writings 
of an author in M. de Pressensé’s position; but it is well to point 
out its absence, not merely on account of its intrinsic importance, 
but also because a false and even an inadequate doctrine about the 
Incarnation must of necessity occasion numberless false or defective 
interpretations of the words and actions of our Blessed Lord, His 
teaching, His institutions, His work, and His kingdom. 
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This, in fact, is the fatal flaw in M. de Pressensé’s work. We 
have hitherto spoken only of the first out of the five books of which 
it is composed. The last four go through the several periods of our 
Lord’s life with much industry and care. If we were criticising 
them in detail, we might have much to say here and there as to 
points on which the author seems to have fallen into mistakes; but 
to do so would extend our notice indefinitely. But it is impossible, 
as we have said, to understand thoroughly the Gospel history, unless 
we first have a right faith as to the Person whose life it represents. 
M. de Pressensé is not wanting in reverence, industry, conscientious- 
ness, or critical acumen. It would be *ifficult to find instances in 
his pages of the inexcusable habit, now so common, of inventing a 
theory or an explanation first, and supporting it by an obviously 
unfair and violent use of the text afterwards. His book will, we 
trust, do great good among his co-religionists; and it will be useful 
to others, as containing much sensible criticism in answer to Renan 
and his school. To Catholics, it is gratifying to see such a book 
proceeding from a religious body in which it can hardly be said that 
the Divinity of our Lord is insisted on as an article of faith. It 
seems to show that a struggle will be made by a party of the 
teachers of that body to preserve something, at all events, of dog- 
matic truth. Let us hope that the struggle may be rewarded, in 
those who make it, by a continualiy nearer approach to the fulness 
of Catholic doctrine. Should that ever be the case with M. de 
Pressensé, he will find much to modify in, and much to add to, 
what he has so honestly and powerfully written concerning the Life 
of Christ. 


2. Mr. Buchanan, who has already made so favourable an im- 
pression by his Undertones and Jdyls of Inverburn, has followed 
up his success by a third volume, with the title of London Poems.* 
This work certainly places him in the front rank of rising authors, 
and we may expect, if he goes on writing, to see him take a place 
among the few whose names survive the generation to which they 
belong. He has not flashed on us with the meteor brilliancy of 
Mr. Swinburne—a brilliancy which seems already to have become 
somewhat lurid—but his advance has been gradual and decided, and 
appears to promise some very high achievements. In his new 
volume, as will be understood from its name, Mr. Buchanan has 
undertaken to set free some of the unsuspected springs of poetry 
which lie beneath the hard and uninviting soil of common London 
life: he sings of the innocent milliner girl passing untouched 
through scenes rife with evil, nursing the poor clerk who lodges in 
the same house when he is struck down by fever, and then becoming 
his wife: the artist and his model, who supports a brother and 
sister by her trade, walking in happy courtship through the streets 
on Saturday nights: the lonely tailor and his pet starling, and the 
sempstress with her blind linnet. He hovers over tales of crime 


* London Poems. By Robert Buchanan, London, 1866. 
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and sudden violence, drawing out the tenderness of affection which 
is so often given to those who seem to be the outcasts of society and 
humanity. He gives an elaborate sketch—Attorney Sneak—the 
sort of character that Crabbe would have delighted to draw. The 
most striking poems in the volume, at least of this class, are those 
called Edward Crowhurst and Jane Lewson. The former seems 
to be founded on the history of Clare. It relates to a peasant 
poet, admired and patronised for a time by great folk in the lite- 
rary and social world, then neglected, and at last driven to drunken- 
ness and imbecility by having been tempted to look out of his 
own sphere of life. The other equally and perhaps more pathetic 
poem is the story of a poor girl who has been tempted from her 
home by a deceiver, and is only admitted to it again by her two 
stern maiden sisters on condition of her hiding from her child, whom 
they have adopted, the fact that she is her mother. Notwithstand- 
ing the dark and uninviting character of some of his subjects, the 
tone of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry is healthy, bright, and genial; some- 
times, indeed, we must take into account that he is a poet, and 
that his own verses (taken from the lines of the artist to his model) 
must be considered as explaining his philosophy of life. 


“Task no more from mortals 
Than your beautiful face implies— 
The beauty the artist beholding 
Interprets and sanctifies. 
Who says that men have fallen, 
That life is wretched and rough? 
I say, the world is lovely, 


And that loveliness is enough, 
* * * * * 


This form and this colour, darling, 
Are all we apprehend, 
Though the meaning that underlies them 
May be utter’d in the end ; 
And I seek to go no deeper 
Than the beauty and wonder there, 
Since the world can look so wondrous, 
And your face can look so fair.” 


Mr. Buchanan disclaims being a follower of the method of any 
one of the great poets of the day. It is quite true that he is no 
imitator ; he is a true and independent worker in the field of poetry ; 
but no doubt he owes much to those who have gone before him, 
As Shelley and Keats have been the parents of so much in which 
our generation delights, so Mr. Buchanan has his obligations to 
Tennyson and others. He has not neglected that vein of what we 
may call modern Hellenism, which has been worked to so much 
profit by most of the favourite writers of our time, and in which 
some seem inclined to seek almost for a creed as well as for poetry. 
He has subjoined to his London Poems a few very masterly pieces in 
a different style—a grand “ Death of Roland;” a poem called the 
“ Scaith of Battle,” the scenery of which is laid on the north-east 
coast of Scotland; and another on the “ Gift of Eos” to her spouse 
Tithonus, in which the meaning of the beautiful Greek legend relating 
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to the pair is very finely drawn out. 
us if we extract a part of this as a fair specimen of Mr. Buchanan’s 
poetry in this style: 


Mrs. Webster’s Dramatic Studies,* like the work of which we 
have just been speaking, are the mature production of a writer 
already well enough known to need no introduction. 
sketches are hardJy, in the strict sense of the term, dramatic. 
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Eos (to Tithonus). 
“Nothing, be sure, can wholly pass away ! 
And nothing suffers loss if love remains ! 
The motion of mine air consumes thy clay ; 
My breath dries up the moisture of thy veins ; 
Yet have I given thee immortal being, 
Thereto immortal love, immortal power, 
Consuming thy base substance till thy seeing 
Grows clearer, brighter, purer, hour by hour ;— 
Immortal honour, too, is thine, for thou 
Hast sought the highest meed the Gods can give. 
Immortal Love hath stooped to kiss thy brow ! 
Immortal Love hath smil’d and bade thee live ! 
Wherefore the Gods have given thee mighty meed, 
And snatched thee from the death-pyres of thy race 
To wear away these weary mortal weeds 
In a serener and a purer place,— 
Not amid warriors on a battle plain, 
Not by the breath of pestilence or woe ; 
But here, at the far edge of earth and main, 
Whence light and love and resurrection flow,— 
And I upon thy breast, to soothe the pain ! 
Immortal life assured, what mattereth 
That it be not the old fond life of breath ? 
Immortal life assured, the soul is free— 
It is enough to be ! 
For lo! the love, the dream, to which is given 
Divine assurance by a mortal peace, 
Mix with the wonders of supremest heaven, 
Become a part of that which cannot cease, 
And, being eternal, must be beauteous too ; 
And, being beauteous, surely must be glad ! 
O love, my love, thy wildest dreams were true, 
Though thou wert footsore in thy quest, and sad ! 
Not in a mist of hungry eyes dies he 
Who loveth purely nobler light than theirs ; 
For him nor weariness nor agony, 
Purblind appeals, nor prayers ; 
But circled by the peace serene and holy 
Of that divinest thought he loved so long, 
Pensive, not melancholy, 
He mingles with those airs that make him strong,— 
A little loth to quit 
The old familiar dwelling-house of clay ; 
Yet calm, as the warm wind dissolveth it, 
And leaf by leaf it droppeth quite away. 
To him the priceless boon 
To watch from heights serene till all be done ; 
Calm in each dreamy rising of the moon, 
Glad in each glorious coming of the sun !”’ 


* Dramatic Studies. By Augusta Webster. London, 1866, 
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belong to that kind of poetry which aims at analysing and unfolding 
the character of an assumed person in a long monologue. One of 
the pieces in the present volume—Sister Annunziata—occupies not 
far short of half the whole number of pages. The character repre- 
sented is that of a nun, forced against her will into a convent, who 
has left her affections in the world, though she is supposed to have 
declined an advantageous marriage for the sake of the cloister. We 
have also a sketch of a Preacher asking himself whether he aims 
at the high practice which he recommends to others; another of 
a Painter, obliged to work for his bread when he has genius within 
him which it requires study and patience to develope. 

The authoress writes with great power; but poetry of this kind 
must be very perfect if it is to engage and retain our attention for 
long. Perhaps the most remarkable poem in the book is one called 
“ With the Dead.” It is founded on the legend that a Pagan, who - 
had feigned himself a Christian, and so obtained access to the secret 
assemblies in the Catacombs, which he then betrayed to the perse- 
cutors, had been condemned to wander for ever in those dark subter- 
ranean galleries in vain search for an exit. ‘To this simple outline 
the authoress has added particulars which enable her to make a very 
dramatic story. The Pagan is made to love Lucilla, a Christian 
maiden, who, however, is betrothed to another Christian, Glaucon. 
Hoping against hope, he feigns himself a Christian, and betrays the 
faithful to the officials on the understanding that Lucilla shall be 
spared on sacrificing to Jupiter. Of course she refuses—and Glaucon 
also refuses to save himself and her by apostasy. They pray for 
their betrayer, who is represented as touched by grace, and yet unable 
to brook the thought that he owes mercy to the prayer of his rival 
and victim. He prays that the prayer of Glaucon may not be heard 
for himself; while Lucilla obtains for him that he is to spend an 
hour every year by her tomb in the Catacombs to wash away his sin 
in penance. The interest of the sketch turns on the conflict in his 
heart which is thus raised. The following passage will give an idea 
of the poem : 


“T went, 
Heading my band along the darksome vaults, 
They fearless, but I feared, not knowing why, 
And then in the long cavern’s outer gloom 
Fronting the dusk arch of the chamber vault, 
Where their trapp’d prey were seen, I stayed th: ir ! aste, 
Saying, ‘ It fits that 1 should go before 
Alone, because these Christians must not know 
Who led you to their den : but pass ye on 
In a short half-hour, where 1 shall enter now ; 
For I will seem to pray before their cross. 

Thee I could see, Lucilla, by the cross, 

But swiftly came an awful flame of light— 
Then darkness. And I rushed with a great dread 
Through the dark maze that gave me no return, 
Seized by my everlasting doom. 

How, then, 
How comes it that I know that which I know ? 

* * * 
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Woe, woe! I look upon the place of shows, 

Red with dark pools, ghastly with mangled limbs 

And shapeless dead. I hear the buzz of tongues, 

The murmur of a huddled multitude 

Mocking the death-pangs, mocking the death-prayers 

Of bleeding forms that call upon their Christ. 

I hear the eager cry that urges on 

The crouching lions glutted with their prey, 

Gazing with sullen eye upon the crowd— 

* Loose more ! loose more !’—the call rings in my ears— 

* Loose more ; these make no sport ; there are victims yet.’ 

I see her, a fair maiden rob’d in white, 

Standing calm-eyed amid the place of blood, 

Standing amid the corpses, not afraid, 

Her hand firm-clasped in his all-hateful hand. 

Lucilla! his Lucilla, never mine. 

I hear the echo of her quiet voice, 

O, shuddering, hear, ‘I will not serve nor pray 

These dream-born gods, but I will rather die ; 

My Lord will take me to His rest of love.’ 

I hear the hum of anger through the crowd, 

I hear the whisperings of pity grow, 

And voices call on Glaucon to stand forth 

And save his dainty damsel and himself, 

Bending with her one moment to great Jove ; 

And his strong words peal like a trumpet-blast, 

‘Yes, I love her ; but more do I love Christ.’ 

And then—I will not see-—O, save her! save her ! 

Drag them off her! Am I powerless to reach her, 

And yet behold? 
* * * * 

But did she pray for me ? 

Could even her gentleness so well forgive ? 

It was as if, in a deep pulseless hush, 

Stiller than sleep, I heard within my heart, 

While dying she pray'd softly to her God, 

‘O Lord, forgive him, lead his soul to Thee,’ 

And knew she pray’d for me, and lov’d her prayer ; 

While for a moment quiver’d at my heart 

A yearning for that rest of love in Christ, 

And a quick impulse stirr’d me to fall down 

And call upon her God as she had called.” 


Mr. Gidley’s verses are marked by much freedom and elegance ; 
they flow on gracefully, but they seldom arrest or enchain us. He 
has not the power or the richness of either of the two authors of 
whom we have been speaking; and we cannot anticipate any great 
future development of originality in him. The chief poem in his 
volume is called Aletes :* he describes it as a “ poetic allegorical 
extravaganza,” intended to represent the progress of life and thought, 
and the wanderings of the imagination. We can understand the 
latter part of the aim thus assigned to it better than the former; 
and we are unable to trace very distinctly any progress or growth as 
symbolised in the contents of the nine cantos of which the poem is 
composed, and, for that matter, it is not very clear why it should 
stop where it does, or why it should not have stopped sooner. But 
Mr. Gidley’s muse is smooth enough to be a pleasant companion, if 


* Aletes; a Poem: with other Poems, original and translated. By 
Lewis Gidley, London, 1865. 
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we give up the attempt to penetrate his philosophy. ‘There are 
some good poems of lesser length subjoined to Aletes; but Mr. 
Gidley neither rises very high nor sinks very low. One of the 
most ambitious of them is on the Entombment of our Lord: if we 
can look upon a poem on such a subject simply as a set of verses, it 
is a very fair production indeed ; but it is questionable taste to render 
such a subject a matter of merely poetical treatment, and to bring 
our Blessed Lady, St. John, and St. Mary Magdalene in succession 
to pour out their lamentations, much as if—to refer to a passage in 
the Iliad which Mr. Gidley has translated—they were like Andro- 
mache, Hecuba, and Helen lamenting over the death of Hector. 


3. At the great age of seventy-seven, when most men feel them- 
selves incapable of literary and intellectual exertion, and when the few 
who still attempt it are hardly listened to or read without a certain 
sense of pity and regret that they have not formed a more reasonable 
estimate of their own powers, Mr. Procter, or, as he delights to be 
called, Barry Cornwall, has summed up in the most masterly way 
the character and career of one of whom he seems to be the latest 
surviving friend, the gentle and exquisitely humorous Charles 
Lamb. Mr. Procter calls his sketch desultory, but it shows no 
sign of carelessness or of want of connection; it is both short and 
complete, and will certainly live on in company with the works of 
him with whose life it deals. Other authors have, of course, written 
about Charles Lamb. Quite recently, Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has 
published a little volume containing whatever he has been able to 
glean, after the more extended labours of the late Sir Thomas Tal- 
fourd, concerning one of whom he is evidently a deep and intelligent 
admirer. But if any life is to go down to posterity along with the re- 
mains of Lamb’s genius themselves, and to have the same sort of right 
to be connected with his name as the work of Izaak Walton with that 
of Hooker—we had almost said as that of Boswell with the name of 
Johnson—it must certainly be the volume which now lies before us.* 
It is not a mere memoir; indeed the story of Lamb’s life is told, as 
far as its external incidents give it an interest, in a few sentences. 
Nor is it one of those exhaustive works which preclude the necessity 
for further acquaintance with the remains of the person whose cha- 
racter is sketched, on account of the copious specimens they contain 
of his correspondence or literary productions. Mr. Procter has 
wisely left this part of the portraiture of Charles Lamb to be drawn 
by his own works and the other books we haye just mentioned. But 
he has given us a perfect sketch of the man, those circumstances of 
his life which shaped his career, such as it was, and the friends by 
whom he was surrounded and influenced; each of them so clearly 
drawn as to make it easy for us to see his part in moulding the mind 
of Lamb, or in drawing out into exercise qualities in his mind which 
might otherwise have never been so developed. 

The whole memoir is written with loving and delicate care. 


* Charles Lamb: a Memoir. By Barry Cornwall, London, 1866, 
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Indeed, Charles Lamb, who never made himself an enemy in his 
life, seems to have endeared himself wonderfully to his friends, and 
even to his acquaintances. He had his full share of the charm which 
hangs about self-sacrifice of every kind; and the painful lot which 
he bore so contentedly and so nobly not only isolated him, to some 
extent, from others, but clothed him with a sort of unrecognised 
attraction. We need hardly repeat the well-known tale. There 
was an hereditary tinge of insanity in his family, and he himself was 
once, for a short period, an inmate of an asylum. He was then 
hardly twenty-one. Ere that same year of his life had elapsed, his 
vnly sister, Mary Anne, was seized with an acute fit of madness, in the 
course of which she stabbed her mother fatally. At the same time 
his aunt, who lived with them, and his father, already imbecile, were 
wounded more or less grievously. There could be no doubt as to 
the entire derangement of the sister; it lasted only for a time after 
the act, though it recurred at frequent intervals during the rest of 
her long life. She lived to the age of eighty-two, surviving her 
brother thirteen years. Charles Lamb was at the time a clerk in 
the India House; his father had a small pension from a former 
employer, and the united incomes of the two were considerably under 
two hundred pounds a year. It was Charles's strong desire that his 
sister should not remain in an asylum longer than was necessary 
from her state of mind, and when she became serene and cheerful, 
he was able to obtain her release on condition that he would solemnly 
pledge himself to take care of her. This was his life,—settled for 
him at the age of one or two and twenty,—in which he found his 
contentment and enjoyment, never broken except during the intervals 
when his sister’s disorder returned, and when he had to lead her—both 
of them weeping—to the Hoxton Asylum, there to remain till the 
fit had passed. He seems at one time to have formed an attach- 
ment, but it was laid aside and sacrificed, that his home might 
always be that of his sister. There was the tenderest love between 
them. ‘“ When she is not violent, her rambling chat,” he wrote to 
a friend, “is better to me than the sense and sanity of the world.” 
Not that her chat was always or ordinarily rambling, for his letters 
show that she could be a companion to him in every sense. She 
joined him in his Zales from Shakespeare, and was an authoress 
of some independent works. She accompanied him in his excur- 
sions and visits, and corresponded with his friends. Hazlitt said of 
her, that she was the wisest and most rational woman he had ever 
known; and Lamb’s other friends scarcely valued her less highly. 
But this was Lamb’s home, and this gave its peculiar character 
to his life, to his mind, and more than any thing else made him 
what he was. Even the one failing which is recorded against him— 
which Mr. Procter takes occasion to tell us has been much exagge- 
rated—is that which is the common temptation to persons whose time 
is much spent by the side or in the care of the deranged. 

Lamb, as is well known, was educated at Christ's Hospital. A 
bar was put to his following any profession that might have thrown 
him much before the public by his impeded utterance—the stammer 
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which gave such wonderful force to his grave humour, and to some of 
his best jokes. He was the schoolfellow of Coleridge, who remained 
his intimate friend through life, and who no doubt gave an impulse 
to his literary tastes. Then his occupations kept him to the sober 
dingy quaint parts of London, and so fostered his love for old 
streets, old houses, old shops, and old authors. He lived in this 
sort of “modern antiquity,” without becoming a book-worm, or a 
hater of modern society, and such of its amusements as he could 
share in. His mind was full of sympathy and natural charity; and 
he had the advantage of constant intercourse, not indeed with the 
great ones of the world, but with some of the most original thinkers 
and greatest writers of his time. Wordsworth and Southey became 
his friends through Coleridge; Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Godwin, and a 
host of minor stars, had their place in his circle. Such a man would 
naturally enough find a resource and a healthy compensation, as it 
were, in quiet happy humour; and his own perfect contentment 
under his sorrow would save him from all bitterness. The sweet- 
ness, the delicacy, the pathos of his humour, his large sympathies, 
the tenderness with which he hangs over every thing bruised, ne- 
glected, and despised—these, which are the qualities most peculiarly 
and genuinely his, even among English humorists, though others 
have oftener displayed or affected them—might never have become so 
distinctive of his genius but for that daily routine of life from which 
so many would have shrunk—the long hours at the desk in Leaden- 
hall-street, and then the evenings with the mental invalid, whom he 
tended so carefully. One of his friends, as Mr. Procter suggests, 
may have given him freedom of thought, another consistency, an- 
other boldness, and another wideness. But the fountain of his hu- 
mour welled up from his own heart—not till after many years, 
during which he was sometimes melancholy and depressed—giving 
him that kind of calm relief which other minds find in poetry, and 
having, as it were, the taste and colour which belonged to the spring 
which gave it birth. 

Although Christ’s Hospital is a “ Church-of-England” institu- 
tion, Lamb was brought up as a Unitarian, and, if that had not been 
the case, it is very probable that he would have become one, as 
Coleridge did for a time, with so many others, Unitarianism has 
always been the issue to which intellectual and original minds have 
tended who have been brought up without a knowledge of Ca- 
tholicism; and it is very natural that it should be so, Lamb re- 
tained his opinions to the end of bis life, though in earlier manhood 
he seems to have been at sea for a religion, and even thought of 
turning Quaker. It was because he knew Quakerism only in books ; 
for he paid a visit to a Quaker’s meeting in 1797, and came away 
quite cured. He died rather unexpectedly from erysipelas, which 
followed on a wound caused by a chance fall, in December 1834, a 
few months after Coleridge, the feeling of whose loss haunted him per- 
petually during that interval. His sister, the object of so much devo- 
tion on his part, lived, as we have said, for thirteen years after him, and 
now lies in the same grave with him in the churchyard at Edmonton. 
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4. Miss Margaret Howitt went to Sweden on a visit to Miss 
Bremer in the autumn of 1863, and stayed with her for about a 
year. The winter, spring, and early summer were passed in Stock- 
holm, with an occasional excursion to some place of interest in the 
neighbourhood. In the July of 1864 the party migrated to Arsta, 
formerly the property of Miss Bremer’s father, where all her younger 
years were passed. After a two months’ stay, Miss Howitt went 
back to Stockholm, whither her friend had preceded her, and thence 
returned to England. She was industrious with her journal during 
the whole of her stay in Sweden, and has apparently given it to the 
public without much abbreviation ‘or selection of materials.* Of 
course, such a book as that which she has thus produced cannot 
expect to attract attention longer than the generality of the gossip- 
ing traveller’s journals, of which we have a plentiful supply in each 
succeeding season, except from the comparative rarity of a good 
account of Sweden and the Swedes, and the interest that is thrown 
over its pages by the constant presence in them of the good and 
benevolent authoress whose works have so long made themselves a 
home in our own country. Miss Bremer shares with “ Jenny Lind” 
the honour of having made Europe take an interest in every thing 
Swedish. 

The objections that may sometimes be made to the publication of 
private journals do not apply with full force to that of Miss Howitt. 
She has in general disguised names ; and, at all events, there is no 
malice about her; she sees every thing and every body with rose- 
coloured spectacles. Her narrative reads like some of the more 
desultory and descriptive parts of her friend’s novels, without the 
story. Living as she did with Miss Bremer, who appears to have 
had an exceptional position conceded to her in Stockholm, she had 
the best opportunities of seeing whatever there is to see in that 
quaint and picturesque capital, Every thing was open to her— 
charitable institutions, seminaries, schools of art, the Swedish Diet, 
and the palaces themselves—even the summer palace of Ulriksdal, 
where the royal family were residing, and which she was allowed to 
see, under Miss Bremer’s pretection, while a great court dinner was 
going on. Her descriptions do not give much more, perhaps, than 
would be found in an ordinary guide-book, if such a work exists in 
English on the subject of the lions of Stockholm; but she had good 
opportunities, and tells us the use which she made of them pleasantly 
enough. 

The most interesting part of her journal is that which relates 
to Arsta. Here we find ourselves in that homely, genial, and, as 
it would seem, abundantly provided country life, of which Miss 
Bremer herself has given more than one picture. Every body is well 
cared for, and happy, and considerate, and gentle—just as in the 
capital every body is benevolent and liberal, and bent on social and 
educational improvements. We must remember that it is a young 
lady’s picture, and that our authoress saw only the brightest side of 


* Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden. By Margaret Howitt. 
2 vols. London, 1866. 
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every thing. Did it ever occur to Miss Howitt to ask whether there 
was such a thing as religious bigotry and intolerance in Sweden? 
The Swedes, more perhaps than any other nation in Europe, were 
cheated out of Catholicism by their rulers, and the trick of imposing 
on them a religion looking as like it as possible was carried on to a 
very recent period. We have heard that it is not so very long since 
the service was in Latin. At all events, any one who enters a church 
in Stockholm may be struck by seeing what looks just like a Catholic 
Mass going on: there are vestments, and lights, and all that external 
ceremonial which some Anglicans are now introducing into their 
churches under the mistaken belief that they have already the Reality 
without which all these accessories are the most painful mockeries— 
while they would be quite ready to deny its existence in Stockholm, 
where “ ritualism” is as old as the Reformation. We have been told 
also that the good Swedes show great personal piety and devotion in 
their worship, and it is easy to believe that there is a great amount 
of innocence, simplicity, and faithfulness to conscience in a people 
who never revolted from the Church, but rather were either forced or 
cajoled into schism and heresy. Still, it is unfortunately true that 
the laws of Sweden are most intolerant. Unless we are misinformed, 
Catholics are classed with Jews as to civil disabilities. They are 
incapable of holding office, of sitting in the Chambers, or voting at 
elections: and this state of things is not merely the result of old un- 
repealed enactments, but it has been embodied in the new Reform Bill, 
passed only last year. There are other hardships of the same kind, 
which remind us of the barbarous penal laws of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors: and the state of public feeling is, we fear, quite in harmony 
with them. All this, of course, did not meet the eye of a young 
lady like Miss Howitt, determined to be pleased. And yet it ap- 
pears to be true that even the Russian autocrat has lately cancelled 
the laws which enact penalties against any one who abandons the 
State religion. Sweden and Norway remain, we think, quite alone 
in the fierce bigotry of their laws. 


5. Dr. Ullathorne’s familiar and personal acquaintance with the 
management of criminals in our Australian colonies gives him a title to 
be heard on the subject which belongs to few other living men. Although 
so much remains yet to be done before the right principles of punish- 
ment are applied in all matters of detail, still it must be a gratifica- 
tion to one who has laboured so zealously for the cause of the criminal 
and the prisoner to see that some progress has been made, and that 
progress in no small degree owing to his own exertions. The pam- 
phlet now before us* was read as a paper at one of the meetings of 
the Accademia of the Catholic Religion-early in the present year; 
and is remarkable not only for that thorough acquaintance with the 
subject which might be looked for in its author, and for that clear- 
ness of exposition to which he has accustomed us, but also for the 


* On the Management of Criminals. A Paper read before the Accademia 
of the Catholic Religion. By the Right Rev. Bishop Ullathorne. London, 
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skill with which so large an amount of information is condensed into 
so small a space. There are, in fact, the materials for a volume in 
these fifty pages, and their contents would well bear great expansion. 
The limits of a paper have, indeed, prevented Dr. Ullathorne from 
entering on some most interesiing parts of the general subject. The 
state of the transported convicts in our penal colonies, when Sir 
William Molesworth’s Committee revealed its enormities in 1838, is 
briefly touched on, and the evil traced to several of its most active 
causes,—the treatment of the convicts during the voyage, their distri- 
bution on arrival into servitude, the iron gangs, and the terrible punish- 
ments to which they were subject for any faults. Happily the frequent 
and indiscriminate use of the lash which had so long prevailed was 
put an end to under Sir W. Denison in Van Diemen’s Land some 
fifteen years ago, while Lord Grey was Colonial Secretary; the 
Catholic Bishop Willson having been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the change. Of course transportation has now practically 
ceased; but Dr. Ullathorne expresses an opinion that, as a reforma- 
tory punishment in certain cases, it might be revived with a very 
good effect. It was the barbarity of the old system, its indiscriminate 
application, its utter neglect of any attempt really to reform men by 
the influences of religion, that made it so pernicious. Certain unre- 
claimed regions might surely be found to which convicts, especially 
married men, whom their wives might join, might be transferred after 
a first period of probation; and the system, so worked, might be 
productive of great and unmixed good. 

Dr. Ullathorne proceeds to give an account of the various sys- 
tems of punishment that have been tried since it has been determined 
to abandon transportation. He speaks.with much cordial admira- 
tion of Captain Maconochie, who invented the “ Mark system,” and 
introduced it in Norfolk Island thirty years ago—a time when but 
little value was attached to gentle and humane theories as to the 
treatment of criminals. The system succeeded admirably for a 
time, and then broke down; not, however, from any inherent vices 
of its own. It is curious that a system of the same kind as that 
of Captain Maconochie was introduced at the same time into the 
great prison of Valentia in Spain, under Colonel Montesinos, where 
its success was very great, till alterations in the law tending 
to greater severity of punishment drove its author to resign. As 
it is, it seems certain that our punishments are severe enough, 
if they are not too severe. The readers of Dr. Ullathorne’s pam- 
phlet will find towards its close some interesting remarks on the 
publicity of executions, and on the necessity that the freest possible 
scope should be given to the Catholic clergy in their ministrations 
to the convicts of their own faith. 


6. Those who are familiar with the history of the Church know 
well how many of the most important as well as the most striking 
scenes which it contains are connected with the annals of religious 
orders. The historians of our time are beginning to do justice to 
the immense benefits conferred by monks and friars on literature, 
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art, and the most vital interests of society and civilisation; and in 
times of danger and persecution, or-when fresh heresies appear for 
a time to prosper, we all expect to find many of the chief champions 
of the Church among the inhabitants of her cloisters. But the ser- 
vices rendered by the religions Orders to the best interests of huma- 
nity on great and critical occasions seem to belong more to general 
history than to that of particular Institutes, the ordinary course of 
whose existence they seem to break; and it is not every one, even 
among students, who is aware of the mine of interesting and en- 
gaging matter that is to be found in the often voluminous records 
in which that existence is pictured. No doubt they are chiefly 
interesting to the members of the particular bodies with whose his- 
tory they may deal. They are, in fact, family records, and must 
therefore contain much that is comparatively unimportant to stran- 
gers. But even family records are intensely interesting when the 
characters are noble and the incidents are such as to rivet atten- 
tion. In the monastic annals there is sometimes a good deal of same- 
ness, and we are often provoked either by the incompetency of the 
narrator or by his want of simplicity. He has usually a very indul- 
gent and a very uncritical set of readers before him. Still, after all, 
he has to deal with a succession of saintly characters, and with the 
manifestations of grace in singular profusion and wonderful variety. 
And it is a great mistake to suppose that those quiet lives, whose 
main features seem at a distance to consist of a vocation, a profession, 
a-certain number of years spent in entire uniformity of daily life, and 
a sick-bed, are really without incidents on the one hand, or interest 
and instruction for general readers on the other. To all Christian 
students, indeed, few things can be more refreshing than the atmo- 
sphere of charity and devotion, which we seem to breathe as we turn 
over these pages; it seems sometimes as if the promise of peace on 
earth had reached its utmost significance, and as if the days of 
Paradise had dawned again. The main burthen of the history is 
nothing but the carrying out into action in daily life of the Evange- 
lical Counsels taught by our Lord. Elsewhere, of course, they are 
practised in thousands of holy but hidden lives, the secret course 
of which will come to light when all things are revealed, as well 
as by a certain number of great servants of God, whose career is 
less unseen by men, and who are providentially placed before the 
eyes of the generation in which they live or of that which succeeds 
it. In the cloisters these Counsels are followed as a system—as the 
means by which most surely and safely the highest perfection of 
charity can be reached; and the history of the system not only 
belongs, as an integral part, to the history of the Church, which is 
in fact that of the fruits of the Incarnation on human souls and 
human society in general, but it is also a page in which the work- 
ings of grace are related in their highest developments, and which 
no one desirous of carrying out the precept of charity, in whatever 
condition of life, can afford altogether to leave unstudied. 

It is much to be wished that other religious bodies would more 
frequently do what has been done by the French Carmelites in the 
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volumes now before us.* We should then have within our reach the 
choicest treasures of religious history. The Catholic public in France 
and Belgium is so large, and the number of French readers in other 
countries so considerable, that undertakings even of a colossal cha- 
racter—such as the republication of the Bollandist Lives of the Saints, 
of Baronius, of the Acts of the Councils, and others of scarcely lesser 
magnitude—seem not to exceed the energies of editors and publishers ; 
and in the case of the Annals of Religious Orders, a certain circulation 
is already secured by the members and friends of the Orders them- 
selves. Indeed the volumes now before us seem to have been printed 
in their present useful form mainly for the benefit of inmates of the 
several Convents of Carmelites in France. 

One of the most striking features in the. development of the 
religious principle has always been the great variety of forms of what 
is essentially one and the same life to which it has given birth. If 
any one is disposed to think that this multitudinous fecundity might 
have been better confined to a smaller number of types, he will see 
good reason to change his opinion, if he makes himself familiar with 
the Religious Annals, The call to seek perfection in this kind of life 
is not confined to persons of one particular character; and every kind 
of.holy work, from adoration and intercession to external works of 
mercy in every conceivable variety, has to be performed by those who 
have entirely renounced the world. This seems to be precisely the 
reason, or one of the reasons, why there should exist in the Church 
so great a variety of these Institutes, which are moreover provi- 
dentially adapted to meet the dangers and supply the cravings of 
successive generations, under circumstances and conditions never 
entirely the same. It is most interesting to trace the different charac- 
ters impressed on the several religious Orders by the peculiarities of 
their institute, or of the work they are called on to do. The mem- 
bers of each bear a family likeness one to another, which distinguishes 
them ‘from the rest. The Franciscans, the Carmelites, the Bene- 
dictines, the Dominicans, the Carthusians, and the rest, are all alike 
as flowers or trees are all alike, and they are as different one from 
the other as roses, lilies, and violets, as the oak, the beech, and the 
cedar are unmistakably distinguished. It is so, also, with their an- 
nalists. No one could mistake a page of the exquisitely simple and 
picturesque Fra Marco di Lisbona, the earliest chronicler of the Order 
of St. Francis, for the elegant and careful histories of Orlandini, 
Sacchini, and their successors. These again are very different in- 
deed from the almost contemporary chronicles of the Capuchins, and 
again from what must be considered as in some sort a contribution 
to the Annals ofa religious Order by the hand of a Saint—the beau- 
tiful Book of the Foundations by St. Teresa. 

The annals before us have of course caught, in some measure, 
the spirit of the last-named Saint. They relate, first of all, the 
curious story of the introduction of the nuns of the reform into 
France, in the reign of Henri IV.; an enterprise which met with as 


* Chroniques de U Ordre des Carmélites de la Reforme de Sainte Thérése, 
depuis leur introduction en France. 5 tomes. Troyes, 1846-65, 
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many obstacles as any of St. Teresa’s own foundations, and which it 
took many years of patient perseverance to accomplish. France was 
at that time in a very unsettled state; and M. de Brétigny, who was 
the first to move in the matter—Madame Acarie, who is considered 
as the real foundress of the.Order in France, which she afterwards 
entered as a lay sister, and among whose beatified Saints she has 
been enrolled—and the other promoters of the work, were bent upon 
having as the first stones of the spiritual edifice some of the Spanish 
mothers who had known St. Teresa, and had been formed by her 
guidance. This of course created great difficulties, not so much on 
the part of the Carmelites in question, who were anxious to devote 
themselves to what appeared to them a work of great danger and 
self-sacrifice, as on that of their Superiors, who were unwilling that 
Spain should lose subjects of so much distinction, and above all, 
that religious women of their Order should be taken into a country 
where they would find no Reformed Carmelite friars to direct them. 
There were difficulties also in France, overcome only by the great 
influence of the Princesse de Longueville and Mary of Medici; dif- 
ficulties also at Rome, whence, however, came the decision in favour 
of the plan, placing the religious under Superiors appointed by the 
Pope, and at last overcoming the reluctance of the Spanish Superiors 
by a positive order to send the religious required. They were the 
very cream and flower of the children of St. Teresa: Anne of Jesus, 
whom she considered her associate rather than her subject—Anne 
of St. Bartholomew, her inseparable companion—and others only 
less famous in the Order than these. The description of the journey 
into Spain to fetch them, undertaken by Madame de Pucheuil and 
Madame Jourdain, accompanied by M. de Brétigny, M. de Berulle 
(afterwards Cardinal), M. de Gallemant, and M. de Marillac, is 
extremely naive, curious, and full of incident. After the history of 
the foundation in Paris at Notre Dame des Champs, we find ac- 
counts of the other houses successively established; but of course the 
larger portion of the volumes on which we are commenting is occu- 
pied by the lives of the most eminent religious in the different Con- 
vents. The life of Madame Acarie, which has been written sepa- 
rately and at length by that excellent author Boucher, is omitted 
here. Though in the great majority of cases the lives given are 
shortly told, they are usually long enough to give an idea of indi- 
vidual character, and are thus extremely interesting. The five 
volumes now before us carry the history down to the later half of 
the last century, and so nearly up to the time when the Revolution 
swept away the religious establishments of France. 


7. It can hardly be wondered at that the actual place of the birth 
of St. Patrick should be a matter of doubt. There is a curious haze 
of uncertainty about our accounts of him, which it will probably 
never be the lot even of the most industrious student altogether 
to dispel. The question as to his birthplace has lately been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Cashel Hoey, in a paper published last year among 
the essays produced by members of the Catholic Accademia. Mr. 
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Hoey maintains the opinion that Boulogne-sur-Mer is the native 
place of the great Saint. This opinion, which seems at first sight 
strange, was maintained before Mr. Hoey by Dr. Lanigan, and it 
cannot be denied that its new defender has shown great ingenuity in 
his argument in its favour. The question seems really to turn on 
the identification of the places mentioned in the “ Confession of St. 
Patrick” and the hymn of St. Feich, and on the finding a spot which 
will agree with what St. Patrick says in his letter to Coroticus. It 
seems to us that it is very difficult to frame a conclusive argu- 
ment on these grounds at this distance of time. Although the 
names of places, when they can be identified, are the most trust- 
worthy indications of the truth on such a question, it is clearly 
very easy for an old name to be entirely lost, or, on the other hand, 
for a name which has really nothing to do with the times of St. 
Patrick to resemble that of some place mentioned in connection with 
him quite enough for the purposes of an ardent theorist. At all 
events, it was quite to be expected that the advocates of the more 
ordinary belief about the birthplace of St. Patrick should not: remain 
silent after Mr. Cashel Hoey’s essay. It has now been answered at 
length by Mr. Duncan Macnab,* who maintains stoutly the claim of 
Kilpatrick in Dumbartonshire. There is really something to be said 
for almost every one of the various opinions which have been enter- 
tained from time to time as to the birthplace of St. Patrick, except 
for that which makes him a native of Ireland, which contradicts his 
known history. As to the present discussion, we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Hoey may put his arguments rather more lucidly than 
Mr. Macnab, but that the latter has the best arguments of the two. 


8. Though allegories are proverbially “headstrong,” it is pro- 
bable that they give great pleasure to their authors while they 
are being composed—the pleasure of poetry without the laborious- 
ness of versification, the enjoyment of giving the reins to imagina- 
tion and fancy without the full trouble of invention. Their authors 
cannot always expect that their readers will enjoy them quite as 
much as they do themselves. They are eminently full of meaning 
—to refer to the half line of Pindar which Father Rawes has taken 
as the motto for his last volumef—to those who have the gift 
of understanding them; but, as the old poet goes on to say in 
the rest of his line, the common run of men cannot read them 
without interpreters—a truth which the unpractised student of 
Pindar will feelingly appreciate. We fear that something of the 
kind may be said of Father Rawes’ Homeward. The general bear- 
ing of the allegory—if it is to be called an allegory—is, however, 
obvious enough, and it cannot be said that the book is an intricate 
one, The imagery is almost entirely founded on Scripture, though 
it is used with a profuseness and luxuriance which remind us rather 


* Archeological Dissertation on the Birthplace of Saint Patrick, By 


the Rev. Duncan Macnab. Dublin, 1866, 
+ Homeward: a Tale of Redemption. By the Rev, H. A. Rawes, Lon- 
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of the endless flowers, plants, stars, and jewels of later Oriental 
poetry. The thoughts are, of course, sound and deep, though some- 
times diluted or rather overladen by an excess of word-painting. 
The verses scattered here and there throughout the volume are 
often very pretty; and the whole effect of the tale is soothing and 
elevating. 


9. It appears from a letter written by the Rev. T. W. Perry of 
Brighton to the Guardian newspaper (Sept. 19), that some surprise 
has been felt among the admirers of Dr. Pusey at his having hitherto 
made no answer to the very serious charges brought against the 
accuracy of the quotations and statements so profusely made both 
in his Eirenicon, and in his work on the Real Presence, by Father 
Harper, the author of the lately published volume called Peace 
through the Truth. Dr. Pusey appears to have empowered Mr. 
Perry to state publicly, that he “hopes to answer Mr. Harper's 
charges—first, as to the passages touching the Immaculate Con- 
ception, at the end of his forthcoming letter to Dr. Newman: and 
secondly, as to the Holy Eucharist, in another publication which he 
has begun under the title, ‘Cannot Rome give authoritative Expla- 
nation which the English Church can accept ?’” 

Catholics will look with some interest for Dr. Pusey’s defence of 
himself against the grave accumulation of charges of carelessness, 
inaccuracy, recklessness of statement, and misconception of the very 
elements of the theological questions of which he has treated, which 
at present rest unanswered upon his character. Nor will they be 
critical as to the form in which he may make his explanations—or 
retractations, as the case may be. We fear, however, that even if 
he deals with Father Harper’s charges alone, his “ forthcoming letter 
to Dr. Newman” will be somewhat long. Confident as we are of the 
accuracy of the charges in question, we shall of course be curious to 
see how they are to be met. We cannot wonder at the perplexity 
of Dr. Pusey’s followers. He has shown, by writing to the Times 
in December last to correct a strange mistake into which he had 
fallen about Archbishop Chichele, that he considers it to be the duty 
of an author, in such cases, to set the public right at once, without 
waiting for a new edition of the work in which the mistake has 
occurred, or for the opportunity afforded by a new publication. 
Yet he seems to have been strangely silent since that time, while 
one blunder after another has been detected in his Eirenicon. It is 
unfortunate, also, as has already been remarked, that, on that single 
occasion when he has publicly acknowledged himself to be in error, he 
should have substituted for the statement which he withdrew another 
equally incorrect. Some of his followers have acknowledged other 
mistakes for him ;* but he has himself been, we think, uniformly silent. 


* The Union Review for September, p. 540, says, ‘‘ Dr. Pusey has made 
a mistake as to the doctrine of original sin, and of Extreme Unction, as 
taught by the Roman Church, and this quite unintentionally.” In some 
cases, we think, Dr. Pusey has tacitly corrected himself by modified state- 
ments as to certain points in letters to the papers. 
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Perhaps we may consider a letter written by Dr. Pusey to the 
Weekly Register (Sept. = as meant to furnish a general answer 
on the matter before us. It is directly addressed to some charges 
brought against him by Mr. Rhodes, and that gentleman has already 
rejoined to it with admirable temper. But some of its expressions 
seem to refer generally to the line taken by some Catholic critics of the 
Eirenicon—that of questioning the accuracy of Dr. Pusey’s quotations, 
and the soundness of his acquaintance with the “Catholic system” 
which he has undertaken to depict. This line Dr. Pusey “ cannot 
but think a disastrous one.” Disastrous, perhaps: but to whom? To 
the critics in question, if the charges are false; to Dr. Pusey, if they 
are true. There are two other lines, he says: either say, as Canon 
Oakeley seems to say, that the passages I quote are all theologically 
defensible: or say, as Dr. Newman says, that “certain language 
belongs to the writers themselves, and that the Church is not re- 
sponsible for it.” But to question my accuracy is “ disastrous.” 
Dr. Pusey seems inclined to think that he might give up his quo- 
tations as faulty, and that to do so would make little difference as 
to the general controversy. Let him try the effect on his followers, 
Strictly speaking, indeed, not these quotations only are beside the 
point, but the greater part of the Eirenicon is beside it. The single 
vital question for Anglicans is that of the Church, not that of the 
Immaculate Conception or that of Transubstantiation. The question 
of the Church underlies the whole Eirenicon. Dr. Pusey with ail 
his charges against Catholicism does but divert attention from the 
real issue. But, as far as the Kirenicon is of any importance at all, 
we must remind Dr. Pusey that the whole question at issue, cr 
nearly so, depends upon his accuracy—not merely as to the words 
he quotes, which are said so often to be garbled,—or as to the 
translations he gives, which are so often called unfair,—or as to the 
idea given of an author’s mind, which is so often said to be abso- 
lutely contradicted, either by the immediate context or by other 
passages of the same writer—but as to the position of the writers 
themselves, their influence on popular opinion, their authority as 
representatives of the mind of the Catholic Church, which Dr. Pusey 
has charged with propagating “‘a vast system” which he is said to 
have invented himself. Surely, a writer who is charged with having 
concocted, under the name of a peace-offering, so huge a libel against 
the Church, ought to be very eager to have the truth of the imputa- 
tion sifted. We feel sure that none of the earnest and truth-seeking 
Anglicans who have taken the Hirenicon, on the faith of its author’s 
reputation, as fair in its representation of the Catholic system, will 
deny that its argument falls to the ground if half the charges that 
have been brought against Dr, Pusey on the ground of ignorance, 
misconception, and misquotation remain unrefuted. Unless they can 
be fairly and honestly met, we believe that Anglicans as well as 
Catholics will feel that they have disposed of Dr. Pusey’s claim to be 
listened to as a controversialist. 
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The following are seme of the 
advantages of this mode of 
Lighting ;-- 

I. It carries off all the heat 
and foul air from the burner, 


II. It also ventilates the apart- 
ment by removing the 
heated and vitiated air. 


III. It introduces a 
constant supply 
of external 
fresh air. 


IV. The flame ts 
powerful and 
steady, and 
not be affected 
by draughts, 


VY. No smoke esca; ing—the 
ceiling is not blackened. 


With this arrangement Gas 
may now be introduced into 
Drawing Roos, Dining 
Rooms, and Libreries, 
without any risk of 
damage to the De- 


corations, Furni- 
ture, Pictures, or 
Books; and the 
injurious effects 
on the Health 
are also entirely & 
avoided. 


MANUFACTUBED AND SOLD BY 


BENHAM & SONS 


19.20 & 21, WIGMORE STREET. LONDON.w. 


WHERE THEY MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION, ¥e-oI 
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RICKETS’S 


DESCRIPTION. 


A. Burner and Gas Pipe 
to supply the same. 


BB. Pipe to carry off the 
/ foul air from the 


burner. 


CC. Pipe to carry off the 
heated air of the 
room. 


DD. Inlet for cold external 


fresh air. 


The arrows show the di- 
rection of the currents’ of 
air when in operation. 


(See Illustration on other side.) 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


BENHAM AND SO 


WHERE THEY MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION. 


VENTILATING GLOBE- “LIGHTS. 


In large rooms, 
where the centre 
light is insuffi- 
cient, Bracket 
Licuts are used, 
the pipes for the 
removal of the 


‘foul air being 


chased into the 
wall,and entirely 
concealed from 
view. 


19, 20, “21, “WIGMURE STREET, LONDON, W., 


Grant & Co., TWRNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


TENDEK AGE, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign 
in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time, the most certain in searching out 
the root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means 


D blood and fluids. They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills. No, 2 Pills. The Vegetable Aperient, Powder. 


following as a proper method of using the Medicine at first. In all slow and chronic disorders, when 


eight o’clock in the morning, the next night increase the dose one, two, or more pills, which will secure 


‘The Medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpese—that is, to cleanse and purify the J 
The effect of these Medicines is to produce FREE AND COPIOUS BVACUATIONS., Being com Ce 
innocuous ingredients, no fear need be entertained of LARGE DOSES. Experience has pointed out the @ 


instantaneous relief cannot be expected, begin with No. 1, taking from four to six at bedtime. The @ 
next night take a similar dose of No.2. If the Medicine does not operate BASILY and CoPlousty by Him 


the desired effect. You may eat and drink what you please, spirituous liquors excepted, and need net 7 


be apprehensive of catching cold. Should No. 2 occasion thirst or retehing towards the morning, it is 
chiefly a sign that the Medicine is acting upon the corrupt acrimonious humours, In this case the 
Aperient Powder would be useful. ‘ 
In acute and violent disorders, such as fevers of all kinds, pleurisies, inflammations, hooping- 
measles, small-pox, apoplexy, epilepsy, faintings, colic, indigestion, experience has pored hed of No, 
, from ten to fifteen pills, or even more, should be taken, The dose may in most cases be repeated every 
twelve hours, till relief be ensured. 

Children under 12 years of age may begin with two pills, but if they do not operate freely, increase them 
until they do. Nos. I and 2 should be used alternately, where immediate relief cannot be expected. 

The Vegetable Aperient Powder has a very pleasant acidulated flavour, and it much assists the action 
of the pills. A quarter ef a box should be mixed in water, and taken twice a day. 

Full directions for the use of Morison’s Medicines may be summed up in a few words. Diseases of 
long standing require perseverance; acute diseases large doses ; diseases that are both actte and chronic 
perseverance with large doses, until the acute affection is removed ; and this is to be succeeded by the use 
of both kinds according to their effects, until the disease gradually disappears. 

It is highly important that parties taking these medicines..should make use of no other at the same 

_ time. The British College of Health will not be responsible for the consequences which may follow the 
administration of drugs having a tendency to counteract or suspend the eperation of the Vegetable 
Universal Medicine. 

Patients will please to observe that should any flying pains occur, they are merely caused by the action 
of the Medicine upon the bilious and other foul matter; which will immediately subside upon a 
being obtained; and should the person be subject to flatulence, the “ VeggTaBLE Powpur” will 


of the medicin referred to Mr. Morison’s work, the “ Morisoniana, 
Ali persons making use e are to Mr. Morison’s w = isoniana,” which 
is to be had from the Agents. 


Sold in boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d.; family packets, 11s. each. 
Also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, 1s. 14d. per Box. 


MORISON’S UNIVERSAL OINTMENT. 


‘ This Ointment is recommended as the best external application in all cases of Wounds, Cutancous , 
Eruptions, &c. In Pots at ls. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each. ee 


The above Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors. 


General Directions for the ase of Morison the Hygeist’s Medicines. 
F ? use of: these Medicines (Morison’s Pills) by the public has proved their and | 
years y prov 
virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s theory as to the eure of diseases. Being eompoved only of & 
Vegetable Matter or Medicinal Herbs, they are found by EXPERIENCE to be HARMLESS TO THE MOST 3 
| 
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i] HYGEIAN OR MORISONIAN SY STEM OF MEDICINE. 
i 1. Tho vital principteiisdn the blood. 

q 2. Everything in the body ip derived from the blood, 
i] 3. All constitutions are radically the same. 

i 4, All diseases arise from impurity of tho blood. 

§. Pain and disease have the same origin. 

i 6. Frau te intimate eonneotion subsisting between mind and body, the health of the one 

=) must conduce to the serenity of the other. 

4 7. Proper vegetable purgation is the only medicinal mode for effectually eradicating dieeass. 
i 8, Dho discovery of a Vegetable Medicine was a desideratum, 
sg 9. This discovery was made by JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist, who by force of this system 
"proclaimed the “medical liberty of the subject.” 
| 
‘a JAMES MORISON, THE HYGEIST, 

_.-BQUNDER OF THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. A.D. 1628. 


JAMES MORISON, the youngest son of Arrxaxper Morison, Esq., of Bognie, in the county 
of Aberdeen, was born in the year 1770. The family has long been known as one of groat 
affinence and respectability ; and the late Member for Banffshire, Joun Morison, was the second 
brother of the subject of this sketch. In early life he studied at the University at Aberdeen, and 
afterwards at Hanau, in Germany, being intended for the mercantile profession. After finishing 
his studies, he resided at Riga, as a merchant, and subsequently in the West Indies, where he 
‘ aoquired considerable West India property. Having suffered much from ill-health, he was 
obliged to leave that country and proceed to Europe, seeking from change of ¢lime restoration 
to health. About the year 1814 he settled at Bordeaux, where he resided in great respectability. 
—See Mr. Morison’s case reported in the “ Monisosiana,” to be had of all the Hygeian Agents 


throughout the world. 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE 
is the only Medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This has been proved by an 
experience of forty-one years, during which time upwards of 500,000 cases of eure have been 
effected. ‘The Hygeian Agents throughout the'world are unanimous upon the Hygeian System 
of Medicine introduced by James Morison, the Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to 
. eure their own ailments, but also rescued the world from the dangers pf false medical doctrines. 
The monument raised to his memory, penny the importance 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt ; 
er a Frill and sew it on Band at sametime ; makes 
our different Stitches ; has Patent Reversible Feed- 
motion ; fastens off its seams without stopping ma- 
chine ; and has other recent Improvements, for which 
the Highest Premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by 
the Committee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition 
of the American Tnatitute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with 
Sample of Work, post-free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADDRESS: 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; 
Anp aT 19 AND 21 BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Agents: A. CAMERON, 83 Union St., Glasgow; & F. BAPTY, 30 Grafton St., Dublin. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


Prize-Medal 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


“ With all the latest improvements.” 

* Easy to operate.” 

“Simple to learn.” “ Quiet in working.” 

“ Embroiders the most elaborate designs with 
wonderful rapidity.” 

“It sews from two ordinary Reels, and on 
any thickness of material.” 

“The Seam, if cut at every inch, will not 
Rip.” 


Price from £6 6s. 


LISTS FREE, 


WHIGHT AND MANN, | 
>. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


A _ . Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich, 
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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 


24 GUINEAS 


BABIES HOODS, 
3 GUINEA. 


BABIES CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- NETTES, 2 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guiza: 
Christening-Caps, 1-Guinea ; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 63. 
Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MRS, TAYLOR. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED CLOTH, 
53 Guineas. 
NAPOLEON BLUE, 
74 Guineas. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 
Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} Guineas. 
Every thing of Ce for Thirt the House has been 
Celebrated 


VEC mAYLOR, 53 BAKER 


LONDON, 


‘RIDING 
HATS 
VEILS, 


GUINEAS. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND GON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W, 
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